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“The story of the rise and progress of the British 
power in India possesses ■'peculiar fascination for ... it 
lays bare the defects in the character of the native races 
which made their subjugation possible. It indicates the 
trusting and faithful nature, the impressionable character, 
the passionate appreciation of great qualities, ■which, form- 
ed alike the strength and weakness of those races". 

—Colonel Malleson in “Decisive Battles in India”. 




I PREFACE 


The importance of the Simla Conference lies not in any 
achievements but in that it constitutes a definite milestone 
in the history of the Indian National Congress. We -have 
passed several such milestones, the last being in August 
1942. It is amazing really h’ow much the situation has 
changed since then, for Simla Conference was the com- 
plete antithesis of the Congress stand in ’42 in spirit, 
approach and action. 

The journey, after the exciting but short-lived August 
revolt, was dotted with several important but barren events 
—momentous while they occurred but almost ludicrous in 
results. In February ’43 Mahatma Gandhi fasted for 
twenty-one days in the Aga IQian’s Palace when the 
bureaucracy looked on purposefully while the nation look- 
ed on helplessly. In May ’43 came Gandhiji’s release — 
thanks to Malaria and Hookworm and not to any effort 
of the people. Immediately there were clear indications of 
a reversal of '42 policy. Gandhiji made an effort to break 
the deadlock in light of his new approach and offered de- 
finite plank for compromise through Stuart Gelder, the 
‘News Chronicle’ correspondent, but it left the Government 
unmoved. In September-October of the same year came 
the Gandh'i-Jinnah talks which were so pregnant with his. 
torical possibilities that even every reporter, who waited 
on Mr. Jinnah's lawn in those days, began to feel himself 
a historical character. And then nothing happened till 
Lord WaveE's sudden flight to London- in March ’45. The 
greatest surprise of the period just covered was the way les- 
ponsibiUty for August disturbances was kicked about from- 
door to door. No one was wUUng to own the baby. The naive 
layman had expected the Congress would rush to clasp 
it to its bosom. Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel have, how- 
ever, since then reversed the policy to a great extent. 
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A mere narration of events since Lord Wavell’s return 
and subsequent pronouncement. could now serve little pur- 
pose except as a record and a reference. ' Records of failures 
are, however, usually distasteful to most parties. For these 
there is a lighter side to it which amuses. This is the 
human side .expressed in the so-called public statements 
and opinion's, the soaring hopes, the gleeful speculations, 
the juicy denunciations, the . confident forecasts, the 
triumphs, defeats and disappointments which are indivi. 
dually all so very personal, but which, nevertheless, affect 
the fate of four hundred million people m that impersonal 
and collective manner, called political. This side is always 
there, but during events like the Simla Conference it^ pre- 
sents itself in a concentrated form, made easy for presenta- 
tion. 



CHAPTER I 

THE BACKGROUND 

Lord Wavell .lias gone to England again. '“What is the 
purpose of- his yisit? Will the wheels of fedia’s- destiny 
move on? Is the Indian deadlock-going to be i^lved?. Need 
the cpimtry be on tenter-hooks again? Are big things in 
the offing? Such questions are uppermost in every mind. 

A careful study of the Conference convened by Lord 
Wavell recently at Simla will enable us to survey the new 
developments in their proper focus. The lessons of the- 
Simla Conference have to be deeply imbibed if we are not 
to become victims of another farce. 

The Viceroy has gone to England to. make. another at- 
tempt to resolve the Indian deadlock. Some months back 
it was the fashion in Delhi and the Whitehall to deny the 
existence of the deadlock. Maxwell, and Amejy jp.ooh pooh- 
ed any suggestion of a constitutional impasse in India and 
proudly asserted that His Majesty’s.- Government .was 
being carried on. The tragic procession of ..Bengal’s dead 
meant- nothing to them. The blackout , of liberties in the 
country, the sagging of controls under, corruption, the pre- 
valence of suffocating climate in the cojint^, .made no 
difference to these distinguished admini^rators.. At long 
last the logic of the situation has compelled . them to face 
the realities. . - 

It is now generally accepted, that there is.-a deadlock, 
but it is not realised that (1) it is the creation of the British 
Government, and (2) it is not a war product. ■ Hven in 1939 
the Congress was not interested in -working the Constitu- 
tion. It had entered the legislatures and formed ministries 
to “combat and eiid” the unwanted -constitution. Since 
1930 when the Congress declared for = independence, the 
forces of Indian Nationalism and British - toperialism 
have, been engaged in deadly combat. Th6- events of the 
last fifteen years are varying cxpressions-of the titanic 
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struggle. The Civil Disobedience campaigns of 1930 and 
1932 dramatise the conflict. The sweeping victories gained 
by the Congress in the elections — ^the overwhelming suc- 
cess of the Congress that completely spoiled the finely 
devised game of the Imperialists, and that gave a dominant 
position to the Congress in a majority of the provinces 
even under a constitution that was ^eclficaily framed to 
keep the Congr^ out of the picture brought the conflict 
a step further. Lord liihlithgow's virtual acceptance" of 
Gandhiji's proposals was an important achievement of 
the Congress. ' 

The conflict re-emerged in a sharp form with the be^- 
ning of the war. ■ In the war years, the Congress repeatedly 
demanded the; clarification of British policy towards India. 
Only in ah atniosphefe of freedom was it prepared to lead 
the Indian people into the war. Two struggles - and two 
proposals from- the Government are the highlights of the 
period. Before the Waveli Plan, Lord Linlithgow had cotrie 
out with liis declaration in August "1940 and Sir Stafford 
Cripps had 'brought his proposals in March 1942. Whfle 
both the plans failed to resolve the deadlock in the country 
they have left hgly legacies behind. Ostensibly offered as 
proposals advancing India along the road of self-Govern- 
ment, in fact tlmy have put fresh hurdles in our path. 

The declaration of August 1940, expanded the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, and gave Indians, nominated 
-hy the Viceroy, a majority on it. This advance was more 
than negatived -hy the simidtaneous conferring of a veto- 
power on the Muslim League. That declaration has become 
the sheet-anchor of the league’s policy. The Cripps’ pro- . 
.posais, - while .they have failed -to advance India an' inch 
• forward, have -created - the background for partitioning 
Indja. There is nothing new in these developments. Every 
-time.the British, have -been- compelled to make concession 
.to Indian Nationalism, they have tagged on to it a counter- 
poise. The popular- upsurge of 1905-1907 led to the. Morley- 
Minto Reforms.'* -This -instalment of Reforms was, how- 
ever, yiflated. by the -introduction of separate electorates 
.for- the Muslims;- 'Ial-919,-out of the stress of the war years, 
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there emerged the Montagu-Chelmsford . Reforms, The 
political concessions were -negatived hy the : Qjrtension of 
separate electorates not only to communities other than 
the Muslims, but to. classes, races, communities and sub- 
communities. Every possible distinction, whether based 
on race, religion, class or sex was exploited to break up the 
unity of the Indian people. , In 1935 composite provinces, 
like the Bombay Presidency, were so broken up as to divide 
India into predominantly Hindu and Muslim Zones. 

Repeated efforts on the part of Indian Nationalism to 
remove the fissures from the body politic of the country 
'were frustrated by the Machiavellian cunning of the 
rulers. The most famous instance is the sabotaging of the. 
Unity Conference (1933) by Sir. Samuel Hoarg, the then 
Secretary of State for India. The growing forces . of 
Nationalism have baffled over and over, again, by, the 
strengthening of communalism by the rulers. 

For a fruitful estimate of the Wavell Conference it is 
necessary to have this background ia mind. Does the 
Conference conform to this old pattern? _ If .it does,' any 
hops of a peaceful solution of the Indian problem is in 
vain. 


CHAPTER n 

ON THE EVE 

Speculation had naturally started ever since Lord 
WaveU's visit to London in March, 1945 but it became really 
serious, and more to the point only after his return. 

On June 1st, Wavell left for India and the papers carried 
Reuter’s message from,London to say: 

“There are high hopes in political circles -that Lord 
WaveU, who left for India today, after discussions with 
the British Cabinet, may have been given the autho- 
rily to explore anew the possibilities of resolving the 
political deadlock in India -and of .maSing a fresh 
attempt to secure the co-operation of. Indian leaders 
and parties in the administration”. 
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on nis arrival in New Delhi on June 5tli, the only news 
he made was: 

.‘^VAVELL IN NEW DELHI" 

’Tresides Over Executive Council Meeting” 

Over a week elapsed before the much-awaited announce- 
ment came. Meanwhile, speculative political and special 
correspondents got fairly near to the real thing and na- 
turally caused reactions which are interesting to record in 
the light of the amazing swing-over later. Mostly mere 
headlines picked up from the press at random will suffice. 
It will be noticed that the reception was extremely cool 
in Panchgani quarters. . 

Headlines and reports read as follows: . ■ - 

Panchgani, June 8 — ^“Press reports and speculations 
about Lord Wavell’s proposals for a settlement have not 
evoked any reaction among Congress circles here. No 
. one expects any spectacular announcement; in fact, it 
niay be said that no one will be surprised at Lord 
Wavell's proposals”: - 

— ‘Hindu’, Madras. 

Panchgani, June S~‘‘Scepticism in Congress Circles”: 

— ‘Hindu’, Madras. 

Panchgani, June 9— ‘Strength of Congress Under- 

‘‘Panchgani Sceptical about New Offer of -Lord 
Wavell”. 

■ - ■ —^'Hindustan Standard’, Calcutta. 

Panchgani, June 10— ‘‘Panchgani Reactions to 
Wavell’s Offer”. 

“Too Bad To Need Comment”.' 

— ^“Hindustan Standard", Calcutta. 

Panch^ni, June .10 — ^"Office Acceptance — Only in 
Terms of Independence". . 

“Mahatma Gandhi’s View”. 

(in reply <to Mr. Harekrishna Mehtab). 

Panchgani, June 10 — ^“Gandhi)i Indifferent, to 
. Wavell Proposals’. 

“Congress -to Reject Plan". 

“The forecast about the Wavell Plan, published in 
the PreM has been received in “Dilkusha” with no en- 
thusiasm -whatsoever. On the contrary Gandhiji, Dr.. 
Syed Mahmud and Mr. Jairamdas treated these fore- 
casts with indifference. 
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“However, it is learnt from usuaUy reUable’ sources 
that the Wavell Plan, if it comes true to the forecast, 
is unlikely to meet the approval of either Mahatmaii, 
or the Congress. 

“The main rock on which it founders, like the Cripps 
ofier, is the veto power of , the Governor-General. 
Gandhiji wants a real gesture, indicating a change of 
heart on the part of the British Government. 

“The release of all political prisoners or at least the 
Members of the Congress High . Command is consider- 
ed to be the first requisite for any settlement.” 

— “Amrita Bazar Patrika," Allahabad 


CHAPTER m 

THE ‘^PLAN" 

LORD WAVELL'S BROADCAST 
On June 14th His Excellency the Viceroy broadcast the 
following proposals: 

“I have been -authorised by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to place before Indian political leaders proposals 
designed to ease "the present political situation and to 
advance India towards her goal of .full self-govern- 
ment. These proposals are at the present moment 
being explain^ to Parliament by the Secretary of 
State for India. My intention in this broadcast is to 
explain to you the proposals, the ideas imderlying 
them, and the method by which I hope to put them 
into effect. 

“This is not an attempt to obtain or impose a con- 
stitutional settlement. His Majesty's Government, had 
hoped that the leaders of the Indian parties would 
agree amongst themselves on a settlement of the com- 
munal issue, which is the main stumbling block, but 
this hope has not been fulfilled. 

Invitation To Leaders — ^“lii the meantime, India 
has great opportunities to be taken and great pro- 
blems to be solved which require a common effort by 
the leading men of all parties. 1 therefore propose, with 
the full support of His Majesty’s Government to in- 
vite Indian leaders, both of Central and Provincial 
politics, to take counsel with me with a view to the 
formation of a new Executive Council more representa- 
tive of organised political opinion. The proposed new 
Council would represent the main communities and 
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would inclutie’ equal pvoportiohs 61 ‘Caste Hindus and 
Moslems. 

"It would work, il formed, under the existing consti- 
tution. But it would be an entirely Indian Council, 
except for the Viceroy and the Commander-In-Chief, 
who would retain his position as War Member. It is 
also proposed that the portfolio of External Affairs, 
Which has hitherto been held by the Viceroy, should be 
placed in charge of an Indian Member of Council, so 
far as the interests of British India are concerned,- 

"A further step proposed by. -His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is the appointment of a British High Commis- 
sioner in India, as in the Dominions, to represent Great 
Britain’s Commercial and other such interests in India. 

Selection of Members — "Such a hew. Executive 
Council will, you realise, represent -a definite advance 
on the road to Self-Government. It will be almost 
entirely Indian, and the Finance and Home Members 
will for the first time be Indians, while .an Indian will- 
also be charged with the management of India’s fo- 
reign affairs. Moreover, members will now be selected 
by the Governor-General after consultation with poli- 
tical leaders, though their appointment will of course 
be subject to the approval of His Majesty the King 
Emperor. 

"The Council will work within the framework of the 
present constitution, and there can be no question of 
the' Governor-General agreeing not to exercise his 
constitutional power of control, but it will of course not 
be exercised, unreasonably, • - 

“1 should make it clear that the formation of this 
.Interim Government will in no way prejudice the final 
constitutional settlement. 

Main Tasks— "The main tasks for this new Executive 
Council would.be: — 

‘^Pirst, to prosecute the war against Japan with the 
utmost energy till Japan is utterly defeated.. 

"Secondly, to carry , on the Government of British 
India, with all the manifold tasks of post-war deve- 
lopment in front of it, until a new permanent consti- 
tution can be agreed upon, and come into force. 

“Thirdly, to consider, when the members of Gov- 
ernment think it possible, the means by which such 
agreement.cah.be achieved. The third .task is most 
important.. I want, to make it quite clear that neither 
I nor His Majesty’s Government have lost sight of .the 
need for a long-term' solution, .-and that the. present 
proposalhare totended to make a long-term solution 
easier. - . ' 
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“I have considered the best means ot lorming such 
a Council, and, have decided to invite' the, following to 
Viceregal Lodge to advise me: • ■ 

The Invitees — “Those now holding office as Premier 
in a Provincial Government, or, for Provinces now 
under Section 93 Government, those who last held the 
office of Premier. 

“The leader of the Congress Party and the Deputy 
Leader of the Muslim League in the Central Assembly; 
the leaders of the Congress Party and the Muslim 
League in the Council of State; also the leaders of the 
Nationalist Party and the European Group in the 
Assembly. , . 

“Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah as the recognised lead- 
ers of the two main political parties. 

“Rao Bahadm N. Siva Raj to represent the Sche- 
duled Classes. 

“Master Tara Singh to represent the Siths. 

“Invitations to these gentlemen are being handed 
to them today and it is proposed to assemble the Con- 
ference on 25th June at Simla, where we shall be cooler 
than at Delhi. 

“I trust that all those invited will attend the Confer- 
ence and give me their help. On me and on them will 
lie a heavy responsibility in this fresh attempt to make 
progress towards a .final settlement of India’s future. 

Provincial Ministries— “If the meeting is successful, I 
hope that we shall be able to agree on the formation 
of the new Executive Council at the centre. I also hope 
that it will be possible for Ministries to reassume office 
and again undertake the tasks of Government in the 
provinces now administere'd under Section 93 of the 
Constitution Act and that these. Ministries will be coali- 
tions. • . - , ■ , 

If It Fails — ^“If the meeting should unfortunately 
faU, we must carry on as at present until the parties 
are ready to come together. The existing Executive 
Council, which has done such valuable work for India, 
will continue if other arrangements cannot be agreed. 

“But I have every hope, that the meeting will succeed, 
if the party leaders will approach the problem, with 
the sincere intention of working with me and with 
each other. I can assure them that there is behind 
this proposal a most genuine desire on the • part of all 
responsible leaders ,in. the United Kingdom to help 
India towards her gbal. 1 believe that this is more than 
a step towards the goal, it- is a considerable stride for- 
ward and a stride on the right path. . . . 
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Stat^ I,eft 'iUon^“I should make it clear that these 
proposals affect British India only and do not make any 
iteration ,m the relations of the, Princes with the 
Crown Representative. . ■ 

‘‘With the approval of His Majesty’s Government, 
and after consultation with my Council, orders have 
been given for the immediate release , of the Members 
of the- Working Committee of Congress -who are still 
in detention. I propose to leave the final decision 
about 'the' others still under detention as the result 
of the 1942 disturbances to the Central Government, if 
formed, and to' the Provincial Governments. 

“The appropriate time for fresh elections ' for the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures will be discussed at 
the Conference. ^ - 


“Finally,.! •would ask you all to help' in creating, the 
atmosphere of goodwill and mutual confidence that is 
essential 'lf we..are to make progress." , The destiny of 
this great country and of the many millions who live 
in it depends on the wisdom and good understanding 
of the leaders both of action and of thought, British 
and Indian, at this critical moment, of India’s history. 

Forgive and Forget-^*Tndia’s military reputation 
never stdod higher in the world than it does at present, 
thanks to the exploits of her sons drawn from all parts 
of the country. Her representatives at international 
conferences have won high regard for their statesman- 
like attitude. Sympathy for India's aspirations and 
progress towards prosperity was never greater or more 
widespread. We have thus great assets if we can use 
them -wisely. But it will not be easy, it will not lie 
quick; there is -very much to do, there are many pit- 
falls and dangers. There is on all sides something to 
forgive and forget. 

“1 believe in the future of India, and as far as in me 
lies -wm further' her greatness. I ask you all for your 
co-operation and goodwill.’’ 


MR. AMBRY'S STATEMENT 
While India listened to ;,Lord Wavell, Mr. Amery, the 
then Secretary of State ' for India, made the following 
statement in the ..House of Commons:— ... 

“During ' the recent visit of Field Marshal Viscount 
Wavell to- this country His Majesty’s Government re^ 
' viewed- 'With him a number of problems and discussed 
particularly the present political- situation in Inma. 

. The Background — ^“Members will be aware that since 
the offer by- His Majesty’s Government to India m 




March, 1942, there has been no further progress towards 
the solution of. the Indian constitutional problem. 

“As was then stated; the working out ofc India’s new 
constitutional system is a task which can only be' car- 
ried through by the Indian peoples themselves. 

. “While His Majesty’s Government are at all times 
most anxious to do their utmost to assist the Indians 
in the working out of a new constitutional settlement, 
it would be a contradiction in terms to'speaknf the im- 
position by this country of self-governing institutions 
upon an un-willing India. • . 

“Such a thing is not possible, nor could we accept 
the responsibility for enforcing such institutions at the 
very time when we were; by its purpose, withdrawing 
from all control of British Indian affairs. 

‘“The main constitutional position remains, there- 
fore, as it was. The offer of March ’42 stands in its 
entirety without change or qualification. His Majesty’s 
Government still hope that the political leaders in 
India may be able 'to come to an agreement as to the 
procedure whereby India's permanent future form of 
Government can be determined. 

The Urgency — ^“His Majesty’s Government are, how- 
ever, most anxious to make any contribution that is 
practicable to the breaking of the political deadlock in 
India. While that deadlock lasts not only political but 
social and economic progress is being hampered. 

“The Indian administration, over-burdened with the 
great tasks laid upon it by the war against Japan and 
by the planning for the post-war period, is . further 
strained by the political tension that exists. 

“All that is so urgently required to be done for agri- 
cultural and industrial development and for the 
peasants and workers of India cannot be carried 
through unless the wholehearted co-operation of every 
community and section of the Indian people is forth- 
coming. - • 

“His Majesty’s Government have, therefore, consider- 
ed whether there is something which they could sug- 
gest in this interim period, under the existing consti- 
tution, pending the formation by Indians of their 
future constitutional arrangements, which would 
enable the main communities and parties to co-operate 
more closely together and with the British to the bene- 
fit of the people of India as a whole. , 

“It is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government 
to introduce any change contrary to the ■wishes of the 
major Indian, commtmities. But they are willing to 
make possible some step forward .during the interim 
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period if. the leaders of the principal Indian partis, 
are prepared to agree to their ' suggestions and to co- 
operate in the successful conclusion of the war against 
Japan as weU as in the reconstruction in India which 
must follow the final victory. , , • 

Slight Change in Act— "To this end they woiild be . 
prepared to- see an important change in the composi- 
tion of the Viceroy’s Executive. This is possible with- 
out making any change in the existing stetute'law ex-- 
cept for one amendment to the Ninth Schedule to the 
Act of 1935. That Schedule contains a provision that 
not less than three members of the Executive must have 
had at least ten years’ service under the Crown , in 
India. If the proposals meet with acceptance in India, 
that clause would have to be amended to di^ense with 
that requirement. ' 

Hihdu-Mnslim Parity — “It is proposed that the Exe- 
cutive Council should be re-constituted and that the 
Viceroy, should in future make his selection for nomi- 
nation to the Crown, for appointment to his Executive 
from amongst leaders of Indian political life ht the 
Centre and in the Provinces, in proportions which 
would give a balanced representation of the main com- 
munities, including equal proportions of, Muslims and 
Caste Hindus. 

"In order to pursue this object, the Viceroy will call 
into conference <a number of leading Indian politi- 
cians who are the heads of the most important parties 
or who have had recent experience as Prime Ministers 
of Provinces, together with a few others of special ex- 
perience and authority. The Viceroy intends to put 
before this conference the proposal that the Executive 
Council should be reconstituted as above stated and to 
invite from the members of the conference a list of. 
names. Out of these he would hope. to be able to choose 
the future members, whom he would recommend for 
appointment by His Majesty -to the Viceroy’s Council, 
although the responsibility for the recommendation 
must, of course, continue to rest "With him, and his 
freedom of choice, therefore, remains . unrestricted. - 

Conditions— "The members .of his Council who are 
chosen as a result of this arrangement would, of course, 
accept the position on the basis that they would whole- 
heartedly co-operate in supporting ^d carrymg 
through tlic '“wax - Japan to its ■ victorious con-. 

' members of the Executive would be Indians 
with the exception of the Viceroy, and the Commandw- 
in-Chief; who would retam his position as War Mem- 
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ber. This is essential so long &s the defence' of India 
' remains a British responslbUiiy. 

“Nothing contained in any of these proposals will 
affect the relations of the Crown with the Indian States 
through the Viceroy as Crown Representative. 

“The Viceroy has been authorised by His Majesty’s 
Goyemment to place this proposal before the Indian 
leaders.' His Majesty’s Government trust that the 
leaders of the Indian- communities will respond. For 
the success of such a plan must depend upon its ac- 
ceptance iif India and the degree to which responsible 
Indian politicians.are prepar^ to co-operate with the 
object of making it a workable interim arrangement; 
In the absence of such general acceptance existing ar-' 
rangements must necessarily continue. ' 

Coalitions in Provinces — ^“If such co-operation can be 
achieved at the Centre it will no doubt be reflected in 
the Provinces and so' enable, responsible Govemirients 
to be set up once s^ain in those provinces where owing 
to the withdrawal 'of .the majority Party from partici- 
pation,. it became necessary to put into ’force the powers 
of the Governors imder Section 93 of the Act of 1935. 

"It is to be hoped that in all the Provinces these Gov- 
ernments would be based on the participation of the 
main parties, thus smoothing up communal differences 
and allowing Ministers to concentrate upon their very 
heavy administrative tasks. • ^ ^ , 

External Affairsr-“There is one further change 
which, if these proposals are accepted, His Majesty’s 
Government suggest should follow: 

- “That is, that External Affairs (other than those 
tribal and frontier matters which fall to be dealt with 
as part of the Defence of India) should be placed Ih 
the charge of an Indian Member of the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive so far as British, India is concerned, and that 
fully - accredited representatives shall be appointed for 
the representation of India abroad. 

“By their acceptance of and co-operation in this 
■scheme the Indian leaders will not only he able to 
make their immediate contribution to the direction 
of Indian affairs, but it is also to be hoped that their 
experience of co-operation in CSo'vernment wiH expedite 
agreement between them as to the method of working 
out the new constitutional arrangements. . 

Within Present Constitution — “His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment consider, after the most careful study of the 
question that the plan now suggested gives the utmost 
progress practicable within the present constitution. 
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. the changes suggested will in any-way pre- 

judice or prejudge the essential form of the future per- 
®^S-®“^,constitution or constitutions for India 

as Majesty’s Government feel certain that given 
go^vm and a.genuine desire to co-operate on all sides, 
both British and Indian, these, proposals can mart a 
genuine step forward in the collaboration of the Bri- 
tish and. Indian peoples towards Indian Self-Govern- 
ment mid can assert the rightful position, and streng- 
then the influence of India in the counsels of the 
nations”, , , 


FURTHER ELUCIDA'nON 

■ On the following day 1^. Amery held a Press Conference, 
a report of which is reproduced: — 

London, June 16— "At a Press Conference held at 
the India Office, oh Friday afternoon, Mr. Amery, 
Secretary of State for India, did his best to explain to 
newspapermen, particularly to Americans, that the 
Viceroy’s power of veto was intended only for exercising 
in. the interest of India and not Britaih.' 

“An Indian correspondent questioning Mr. Amery, 
asked: "There is a strong feeling in India that the 
dollar pool should be dissolved, which would be against 
British interests. Would the Viceroy veto such a mea- 
sure?” 

“That is' just the kind of thing the Viceroy would not 
exercise his veto on”, Mr. Amery replied, adding, "the 
British High Commissioner would pqt these points to 
the Council". 

An Agreed Pblicy—Reuter adds: “Mr. Amery said 
he was glad to say that the proposals, which he 
had laid before Parliament yesterday and which Lord 
Wavell had announced at the same time, had met 
with very general approval in the press of all shades 
of opinion. They had of course represented an agreed 
policy between all the main parties in Britain. Th^ 
were discussed In England, before tlie coalition broke 
UP between Lord Wavell and members of the Govem- 
nient— Liberal;- Labour_ and Conservative— and they 
were, therefore, ah offer from the British people to 
the people of Lidia. . ~ 

Very Utmost— “I think that this offer represents the 
very utmost it is in our power to give” declared Mr. 
Amery “Not that we might not wish to give everythmg 
straight tawayi but we cannot do more at this -monmnt 
without precipitating in India an internal conflict 
which would, destroy* hopes ■ of f tirthor advance. 


c 


“The difficulty really is this. What is reserved in 
lact, is this reserve power of the Viceroy, on occasions, 
to overrule a majority decision of his council. 

“Mr. Amery hastened .to sissure that the offer was 
not a ‘take it or leave it’ proposition. ; , , 
Protection for Minorities— “By the actual law of 
India, the Government is normally carried on by the 
decisions of a majority of the' Viceroy’s Council. Under, 
these proposals, if accepted, this would be a Council in 
which all the members except the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Viceroy would be Indians. This reserve power 
is one which, as the Act makes clear, is not in the in- 
terests of Britain but in the interests of India. Until 
there is a real democratic constitution in India, under 
which the various elements in India's national life feel 
they are secure and \mder which difficult constitutional 
problems are resolved as they are in Britain, by the 
method of election, there must be some reserve of ar- 
bitral, power to protect certain minorities. 

“Mr. Amery went on to say that.the veto also existed 
. to guard against unfair treatment of the interest of 
the States, pending such time -as they also came into the 
future Indian Government. . 

India’s Power— “In other words, it was India’s 
power and was a power to be exercised in the interests • 
of India and not a power imposed by Britain in order 
to protect British Interests. . . 

"In order to make that clearer, Government had 
decided to appoint in India, as in the British . Donii- 
-niohs, a United Kingdom B[igh Commissioner, who 
would discuss 'with departments of the Government of 
India such economic questions as they would wish to 
urge, negotiate treaties and get rid of - the idea that 
the Viceroy, in his capacity as head of his Council, was 
using his influence to induce his Council to accept 
things which are in Britain’s interest and not in India’s 
interest. - " f- 

“The British Government ■vyanted to make' it quite 
clear that the reserve powers of the Viceroy were not 
used in any sense against Indian interests, but exist- 
ed to protect, interests, in this interim period, until 
India could agree upon a future constitution, of if she 
could not agree upon a single constitution, upon con- 
stitutions for a divided Ind^. - : . 

“This is reserve power - and it is a power that h^ 
not once been used in the five years I have been Secre- 
tory of State. During all that time,, iri which there has 
b«n a large majority of Indian members of the Coun- 
cil, ev^ decision has been taken by^i -majority.of the 
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members of the Couneil and not under orders from 
here. 

Wide Influence— "I ^on’t think that has been clearly 
realized, either in the world in general or in India. If 
Indian leaders as a result of the new proposals, find 
themselves in the Viceroy’s Council they will, I think, 
, realise for the first time how wide are the powers which 
, , they enjoy. , ■ 

“While tliese powers, represented the. utmost length 
. , that Britain could go, they went a very great length 
indeed. • - 

“There is nothing in the proposals, if. accepted, that 
will debar members of the Council from dealing with 
the whole problem of reconstruction entirely as they 
please. It will be for them to decide industrial, agricul- 
tunal and health policy and so on. It will be in their 
power so far as British India is .concerned,' to decide 
who is to represent her as ministers in foreign capi- 
tals, and in which capitals India wishes tp .be. repre-^ 
sented. • 

“The proposals, if accepted, impose no real barrier 
or check upon India’s freedom' to pursue her own 
course, both at home and in the, world. The checks, 

. " such as they are, are entirely concerned with dtEBcul- 
ties in the Indian internal situation which, it was 
hoped, would be resolved before long. 

“We hope the practical co-operation of Indian 
. statesmen of all communities at the Council will make 
it easier for them to understand each other better and 
. we hope before long to suggest ways and means for an 
approach to the ultimate constitutional problem. 

“Three years ago, the Cripps offer proposed the set- 
ting up of '.the Constituent Assembly. That is one sug- 
gestion— there may be others." 

JAIL RELEASES 

On%he 15th of June, the Members of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee stUl under detention were released while 
the Provinces lifted the ban on the Working Committee. 
Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Mr. Shanker .Rao' Deo, Sar^ar Vallabhbhal . Patel, 
Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Acharya J. B. Kripalani, Babu 
:Ra'jendra Prasad, and Acharya Ndrendra Deo were once 
again amongst the people after an absence of full 34 months 
and 6 days. That the. coimtry went, delirious with, joy is 
to put it mildly. ■. ' . 




CHAPTER rr 

REACTIONS 

Lord Wavell’s broadcast produced difiterent reactions in 
different quarters. Mr. C. R. Attlee’s unequivocal support 
to the plan in the House of Commons removed -it as an 
election issue and strengthened the Viceroy’s position con- 
siderably. His advice to Indians to “seize this' opportunity,” 
was reiterated by other Labour Leaders like Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr. Harold Laski. . 

Independent chcles and individuals in India and abroad 
generally advocated the acceptance of the plan. 

Mr. Jinnah went slow and refused to comment beyond 
the telegrams he exchanged' with the. Vicerdy. 

The Hindu Mahasabha leaders were furious at the con- 
cession of parity to the ■ Muslims and at not having been 
invited, while the Nationalist Muslims objected strongly to 
being represented by the Mudim League., 

IN CONGRESS CAIMP 

In the Congress camp, unaccountably, the atmosphere 
changed completely from one of suspicion and indifference 
to an eagerness to -explore all possibilities for sincere co- 
operation. The omission of Maulana Azad’s name from 
the list of the invitees to^eatened for- some time to prove 
a major obstacle to the Congress participating in the pro- 
posed Conference. It was, however, promptly put right 
by the diplomatic Viceroy and the act was universally ac- 
/cepted as an unmistakable sign of his deep -sincerity and 
anxiety to see the plan through. 

TV TAHA 'TTtfA GANDHI’S STATEMENT 

Mahatma Gandhi hailed the plan except for its linguistic 
inexactitude in reference to ‘caste Hindu.’ In a press 
statement issued on June 15th from Panchgani he said : ■ 
“On the purely political aspect of the Viceregal broad- 
cast, I prefer to .say nothing. . Now that the members 
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, of ' the Working Coinmittee of the Congress are free, I 
can only give them my advice and it is they who have 
to shape the pohcy of the Congress and speak and act 
with authority. As soon as I read, the broadcast, I 
sent wire to jffis Excellency the Viceroy drawing his 
attention to the fact that I have no “locus standi” as 
the recognised representative of the Congress. 

- “That function belongs to the President of the Con- 
gress or whoever may be appointed to represent the 
Congress on a particular occasion. For several years 
I have acted xmofQcially as ah adviser to the Congress 
' whenever required. The public will remember that I 
- went, with the same unrepresentative character for my 
talks with Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah, and I can take up 
no other position with the British Government, in this 
instance represented by the Viceroy. 

“There is one expression in the Viceregal broadcast 
which certainly offends my ear and, I hope, will offend 
that of every politically-minded Hindu. I refer to the 
expression “Caste-Hindu." I claim that there is no 
such person, speaking politically, as . a “Caste-Hindu,” 
let alone the Congress which seeks to represent the 
whole of India which is yearning after ]ik>litical in- 
dependence. Does not Veer Havarkar or Dr. Shyam 
Prasad or Dr. Moonje of the Hindu* Mahasabha repre- 
sent all Hindus without distinction of caste? Do they 
. not include the so-called imtouchables? Do they them- 
selves claim to be Caste-Hindus? I hope not. 

“Of all politically-minded Hindus, I know that even 
the revered Pandit Malaviyaji, though he observes 
caste -distinctions, will refuse to be called a Caste- 
Hindu, as distinguished from the other Hindus. The 
modern tendency in Hinduism is to abolish all caste 
distinctions and this I maintain in spite of my loiow- 
ledge of reactionary elements in Hindu Society. I can 
only hope, therefore, that H. E. the Viceroy has allowed 
himself to make use of the expression in utter igno- 
rance. I want to acquit him of knowingly wounding, 
the susceptibilities of the Hindu society or dividing it. 

“I would not have dwelt on this matter but for the 
fact that it touches the political mind of Hindus in its 
sensitive spot and carries , with it political repurcus- 
' -sions. . 

His Part in Desai-Iiaquat Pact-— “^e proposed Con- 
ference can do much useful work if it is put in its pro- 
per pblitical settbag and is at the very outset rendered, 
immune from any.fissiparous tendency. Undoubtedly, 
all invitees might appear as .Indians conjointly bent 
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on acMeving India’s natural goal and not as persons 
representing several sections of Indian society. 

“That is how I have viewed the Bhulahhai-Liaquat 
Ali understanding which. I suppose laid the foundation 
for the forthcoming l/iceregal' conference. 

“Shri Bhulabhai Desai’p proposal lias no such 
colouring as the Viceregal broadcast would seein to 
have. I am. not ashamed of the part I have played in" 
advising Shri Bhulabhai Desai when he consulted me 
about his proposal. Shri Bhulabhai Desai’s proposal, as 
I understood it, attracted me as one interested in solv- 
ing the communal tangle, and I assured him that I 
would use my influence with the members of. the Work- 
ing Committee and give my reasons for acceptance of 
his proposal and I have no doubt that, if both parties to 
the proposal correctly represent their constituents and 
have independence of India as their common goal, 
things must shape well. At this point, I must stop 
and the Working Committee has to take up the thread. 
It is for its members to declare the Congress mind on 
the impending questions.” 

FORGOTTEN AND FORGIVEN 

This objection regarding the term Caste Hindu raised by 
Mahatma Gandhi was telegraphically explained by Lord 
WaveU to Gandhiji's satisfaction. This added yet another 
concrete instance to the Viceroy’s already high credit of 
sincerity. In fact henceforward the sincerity of Lord 
Waved plays an important role in press reports and Lead- 
ers’ statements. Thus according to AP. message dated 
Panchgani, June--15, — 

“The sincerely of Lord Wavell and his genuine desire 
for a political settlement in India are recognised and 
appreciated in Congress circles." 

. Press reactions in other quarters were varied . but the 
general tone was definitely for an all-out effort at co- 
operation with the British and through them or by their 
aid with the other obstinate minorities, specially, the Mus- 
lim League. The strange confidence that Lord Wavell 
would do all in his power to accept and implement Congress 
offer of co-operation seeins to have vaguely arisen from the 
tone of sincerity and spirit of accommodation contained 
in Lord WaveU’s broadcast and subsequent correspondence. 
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and from the conviction that international forces v?ere 
compelling Britain to part with India as a colony. It was 
sufficient to make, even the Congress 'Forget and Forgive!' 


GRAFTER V 

CONGRESS DECISION 

The Congress Working Committee met at Birla House 
on June 21 for the first time since ’42. Maulana .Azad 
presided. As one watched the members arrive and walk 
in one could not help wondering seriously whether their 
physical condition would not affect their mental decisions. 
It was in truth a “Sick Parade,” as .‘Free Press Journal* 
described it. Some ' of the members looked completely 
broken. 

AUTHORISATION TO ATTEND 

After a session of 13 hours in two days the Working 
Comrnittee dispersed on June 22nd. It was one of its' 
shortest sessions. The following statemen-t was issued : — 

“The Working Committee, meeting after nearly three 
years has to consider many important problems, both 
national and international. 

■“Members of the Working Committee, iust released 
from prison,- have not even, had the opportunity to get 
into touch with our people and to acquaint themselves 
with the events which have taken place during the last 
^ fateful three years. However, in view of- the existing 
circumstances, the Committee considered the proposals 
made by the Viceroy in regard to the Simla Coriference 
fixed for 25th of June and it was decided that the Pre- 
sident and other Congressmen invited to the Confe- 
rence be authorised to attend. 

“Certain directions have been given to them and 
they have been , asked to seek elucidation in regard to 
many matters which still require clarification. It is 
probable that the Working Committee will meet again 
in the near future to consider these and other matters.” - 

. The members were asked to keep themselves in readiness 
to meet again at short notice. Directions were issued to 
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Congress ex-Premiers and others to attend the Rimia Con- 
ference and the Viceroy was informed accordingly. 

Mahatma Gandhi left for Simla by Mail. Maulana A 2 ^d 
flew by Air in a special R.A.P, ' plane, which was placed at 
his disposal. 

The centre of political interest shifted from Bombay to 
Simla. 

PANDIT NEHRU’S STATESIENT 

In clarification of the decision of the Congress Working 
Committee it is worth recording Pandit Nehru's interview 
to Stuart Hensley of the UPA.., given on June 21st. 

Pandit Nehru said : — 

“If this thing had been an 3 rthing of a semi-perma- 
nent nature, it could not be looked at. The only reason 
why it can be considered is that it is a proposal for 
brief interim arrangements which would lead rapidly 
to Indian democratic freedom. 

Full of Difficulties — “Even so, the interim proposals 
are full of difficulties' and certain arrangements are 
suggested which woifid lead to complications. 

-■ “What the outcome of our Committee meeting, and 
any subsequent meetings may be, I cannot say. 

“Ultimately we have to judge everything from the 
point of view of the AU-India Congress Committee 
Resolution of August 8, 1942. The last part of that 
resolution, dealing with possible mass movement, does 
not apply now, but the rest of that Resolution lays 
down our fundamental policy and not even the Work- 
ing Committee can change that. Only the All-India 
Congress Committee or a full session of the Congress 
can do so, 

^‘Oddly enough, the All-India Congress Committee is 
still an illegal organization. It is very strange that 
people should think in terms of the Congress reviewing 
its policy-when the main part of Congress organization 
is banned. 

1945 Not 1942 — ^“As has been said, 1945 is not ’42 ! 
Much has happened in between in the world, and in 
India. And in India, in spite of terrific repression, 
which continues in many ways, the spirit of the people 
has hardened and it is quite impossible to find a stable 
solution except on the basis of the complete freedom 
•which we have always envisaged in terms of world co- 
cpera'fcion. 
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"Tiiousands of our colleagues are still in prison. In 
a sOTse the present position in India can be compared 
to the unstable and changing situations- that have 
arisen in many European countries freed from Nazi 
rule, and with the old resistance movements .coming 
to the surface. , 

Beware of False Steps— “False steps taken at this 
stage may lead to all manner of new conflicts. 

“We are apt to think too much in terms of the mino- 
rity or communal problems. ■ That is important but 
other problems, political and economic, are still, more 
important. . ' . 

. "The question of future demobilization can also be - 
really tackled only by. a Free Indian Government. In 
1918 and afterwards there were great difiSculties and 
it will be remembered, that there were many flare-ups 
in India then, which were ultimately canalized' in the 
Congress’ Non-Co-operation Movement of 1920 onwards. 

“Obviously , the situation will be much more, critical 
on this occasion both because of the numbers involved 
and’ the vastly greater powers. of resistance to enforced 
foreign rule that have arisen. 

“For aU these reasons and many others, temporary 
or Interim arrangements have no real value .except in , ■ 
so far as they lead rapidly to the creation, of a Free 
Indian democratic State. 

Is It Worthwhile? — “I am . wholly unable to say what 
the outcome of the Simla Conference will be. At pre- 
sent the preliminary, question -is whether it is' worth- 
while attending it. The fact that the "Viceroy said , 
that it is a free conference which can be attended with- 
out commitmente is helpful.” 


' CHAPTER VI 

AT SIMLA IN CONFERENCE 

At Simla; a seemingly great effort was made to turn the 
History of India but ’ History of India refused to turn. , 
Nationalist India has Mver . been so hopeful, so earnest 
and so sincere and dlA'absolutely nothing to merit the 
rebuff. Its fault was that it was not the sole master of 
the situation. ’■ ' . ' . . , ;• 
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June 34th was the day of preliminary interviews. Maulana 
Azad, Mr. Jinnah, and Mahatma Gandhi all saw the Viceroy 
separately and were evidently satisfied. The surprising 
news of the day, however, was Mahatma Gandhi’s decision 
not to attend the Conference but to remain in Simla in the 
capacity of an adviser. Congress circles are reputed to 
have been considerably impressed by Lord Wavell’s friendly 
attitude to the Indian political question. 

ON THE VICEREGAL LAWN 

On the 25th of June, shortly before 11 a.m., the delegates 
began to arrive at the Viceregal Lodge. According to “spe- 
cial correspondent” of the ‘^ee Press Journal’: — 

“Master Tara Singh’s three-feet long Kirpan was the 
object of greatest attraction both, among members of 
-the Conference and the band of journalists standing a 
little way off. In contrast to the taH and attractively- 
dressed, handsome Punjab Premier with his white 
fanned-out turban and the most informally dressed 
Eajagopalachari with his. dark glasses on. could be 
seen among the invitees to the Conference Master 
Tara Singh who wore the blue Akali Turban and car- 
ried his long Kirpan as he moved along mingling with 
the distinguished leaders present there. When Lord: 
Wavell and Lady Wavell shook hands with the ’Sikh 
representative he held the long Korpan in his left hand 
. as he Bonded the other for a handshake with them. 

Talking and Talking — "K glance into the place where 
the leaders assembled before getting into the Confe- 
rence room revealed some of them ta^ng to each other 
and some with Lord Wavell. Beside Khizr Hyat Khan 
who was distinguished by his turban and size, Pandit 
Pant with his shattered health and little shaking head 
stood head and shoulders above the others to be rival- 
led only by the stout and stately figure of Lord Wavell 
who appeared in civilian dress with a red flower in the 
button hole. 

"Bengal Premier Sir Nazimuddin looked “small” 
being of the shortest stature among the members of 
the Conference. Sir Ghulam Hussein HidayatuUah 
. was conspicuous for his big body. The Pathan Premier 
Dr.. Khan Sahib wore Pathan Chappals and was bare- 
headed when he shook hands with Lord' Wavell. He 
appeared grave unlike Mr. Jinnah who, though did not 
bow like Khizr, smiled. 
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j President looked' grave and bur- 

dened' vdth the heaviest responsibilities; he was the 
iUSt to meet the Viceroy and he responded to the cheer- 
ful smile of Lord Wavell in a typical Oriental fashion 
by bowing his head a little, and as is usual with him 
waving his left hand. 

•'“Of the groups which remained talkmg before the 
Conference room, groups which attracted the greatest 
attention were those of Mr. Jinnah, the Punjab Premier 
and .Master Tara Singh on the one hand, and Rajaji 
and the Viceroy’s Political Secretary on the other." 

IN CONFERENCE 

The Morning session of the Conference discussed rules 
relating to procedure. In the afternoon Maulana A?, ad was 
the principal speaker. Throughout the Conference Maulana 
spoke in Hindustani. 

“Maulana A 2 ad in the course of his speech, it is 
gathered, focussed on the ultimate goal of complete 
independence as enunciated' by the 1942 August Reso- 
lution of the A.I.C.C. and made it plain that the Con- 
gress looked at the Wavell proposals just as an interim 
arrangement which would not bind anybody to. the ■ 
future constitution of the country. But no interim 
arrangement could be isolated from the fundamental • 
demand of the Congress and they must be taken to- 
gether. 

"As to the parity question, Maulana Azad is reported 
to have said that the Congress did not bother how many , 

■ seats were given to which communities but it was in- 
terested in seeing “by which door . these representa- 
tives come” — U.P.I. Message. 

Maulana Azad is also understood to, have made it clear 
that any settlement arrived at , by the Congress leaders 
must be endorsed', by the A.I.C.C. and as such it was essen- 
tial to lift the ban on the Congress organization and re- 
lease all A.I.C.C. merhbers forthwith, as also other political 
prisoners. 

Maulana’s speech was followed by speeches by other party .. 
leaders. The . session ended at , 5 pm. The same evening 
the delegates held conversations with their respective party ^ 
leaders. 
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PANT-JINNAH IVDSETING 

On the 26th the ■ Conference met again at H a.m. and 
adjourned at 12-30 after expressing a desire to confer 
amongst themselves. In this short session the Conference 
tentatively accepted the general principles of the IVavell 
Plan regarding the particular duties, scope and objectives 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The same evening at 
the request of Mr. Jihnah, Pt. Govind Vallabh Pant met 
Mr. Jinnah at Cecil Hotel. The discussion between the two 
leaders lasted 135 minutes, at the end of which, Pt. Pant 
told the Pressmen that he had ho statement to make. 
Further Conference in both the Congress and the League 
Camps followed; 

, The Leaders’ Conference met again on Wednesday 
morning only for one hour and was then adjourned until 
Friday morning at the request of Mr. Jinnah. The same 
afternoon Mr. Jinnah had a long interview with the Viceroy. 

Meanwhile Pant- Jinnah talks remained inconclusive and 
the political atmosphere was surcharged with rumours of 
conflicting nature. 

CONFERENCE ADJOURNS 

On Friday 29th the Conference met in a tense atmos- 
phere' when Aaad and Jinnah informed the Viceroy that 
the Congress and League had failed to come to an under- « 
standing. The Viceroy then directed the party leaders to 
submit a panel of names for his consideration by 6th July 
and adjourned the Conference to 14 July. Before the con- 
ference was adjourned the leaders had agreed: 

1. To prosecute the war effectively against Japan 
till victory is won. . 

2. To recommend for the new Executive Council 
men of abili^ and influence who are capable of tak- 
ing decisions and assuming responsibility for carry- 
ing out such decisions. 

3. To take steps, as soon as the new Executive Coun- 

, cil is established, to solve the long-term problem— the , 
future constitutional structure of India. 

•4. Till such time as the new constitution comes in- 
to force to work under the present constitution, and 
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_ 5. To accept the explanation given by Lord Wavell 
in his broadcast speech and Mr. Amery in his speech 
in the House of Commons on the exercise of veto by 
the Viceroy. 

The Conference voted on these five points and is re- 
ported to have accepted them. All the parties represented 
at the Conference, except the Muslim League, agreed to 
submit panel of names for the new Executive Council. 


CHAPTER Vn 

THE INTERIM 

MR. JINNAH'S EXPLANATION 

Mr. Jinnah explaining the stand he had taken at; the 
Conference said; 

“We have no illusions about this parity because on 
the Executive Council as proposed, the Muslim quota 
will not- be more than one-third and, in the whole of ' 
the Executive Council, Muslims will be a minority .of 
one-third. ■ Whereas the Hindu quota will be in parity 
- • with Muslims, there will be Scheduled Castes repre- 
sentation and Sikh representation and we do not know 
yet which other community or communities win se- 
cure representation because the strength of the new 
Executive Council is yet to.be determined." 

Mr. Jinnah said that, the Congress on any iniportant 
matter will be safely entitled to count on the support of 
the Scheduled- Castes and the Sikhs, and added, 

“We are willing to make full contribution, to any 
just and reasonable settlement; • The Congress .has 
already claimed the right to choose member or mem- 
. bets from the kfuslim ‘bloc’ and some other party or 
' parties may rriake similar claims. . Wlfile. we have 
- every desire to find a solution,, this is a. point, namely, 
that the Congress or any other body, should .be en- 
titled to choose Muslims from the Muslinr ‘bloc’ is one 
which we cannot accept either on principle .'or on facts 
, as they are before us. 

For Congress— “So is the case with, regard to the 
composition which is yet to be determined. Now, as 
. regards the Scheduled Castes, their real^ grievance is 
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-of social tsrranny and economic oppression in Hindu 
society, Put mth regard to political ideal or political 
goal, it is tPe same so far as the Scheduled Castes are 
concerned. So, the representative or representatives 
Of the Scheduled Castes -will not have any particular 
bias for us, although 1 repeat we have the fullest sym- 
pathy with them and we shall always be ready and 
willing to help them to improve their position socially 
and economically. Therefore, it follows that the Con- 
gress will on many important matters be safely en!- 
titled to count on their supportl 

“As regards Sikh representation, they are already 
.-opposed to dividing India and their political idea and 
goal are the same as those of the Congress. And so, 
they are not likely to have any particular bias for us. 

“As to any other community, I do not know yet. 

“Then there wiU be two British members, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Viceroy. The composition of 
this CoimcU will therefore be such as to enable the 
Congress invariably to command a majority. 

“I know the Viceroy’s veto is there and I know that 
Mr. Amery says that the veto wiU be exercised to pro- 
tect minorities, but also I' know that the Governor- 
General and Viceroy ■^l be placed in a very invidious ' 
position if he were to, exercise the veto constantly and 
as a normal business.” 

IVIr. Jinnah declared: 

“There is no adequate provision against the Con- 
gress forcing their decisions by a majority vote against 
the Muslim ibloc’. , Therefore, we will have to consider 
how to provide against this position. 

99 per cent with the League. — “Mussalmans desire 
honestly to come to a settlement and not play with 
facts. And . I do not think it can possibly be denied 
that 99 per cent of .the Mussalmans of India are with 
the League. We have not lost a single by-election,- 
except one that was in the early days of 1937, out of 
about 70 by-elections. The total number . of Muslim _ 
members in all the Provincial Legislatures and. the 
Central Legislatme is somewhere about 600 and out 
of them there are only about 30 who are Congressite 
Muslims and who happened to be-in one or other Pro- 
vincial Legislature. 

“I am told that in the Central Legislature, there is 
not a single "Congressite Muslim from a Muslim electo- ‘ 
rate. There are two Muslims who have been returned 
by joint electorates. We maintain, therefore, that the 
Muslim League alone -and nobody else is entitled to 
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give the Mines for the entire Muslim ‘bloc’ to the 
viceroy. There cennot be unanimity in this world.” 

PANDIT PANT’S RETORT 


Jinnah’s filibustering statement provoked Pt. Pant to 
retort that; 

■ “As you know, the present scheme provides for pa- 
rity. • The number of non-Scheduled Hindus will be no 
more than that of the Muslims in the Council, al- 
though the actual proportion of Hindus to Muslims is 
three to one. The majority community will, thus be 
distinctly in a minority in the Executive Council. It 
is just possible that about two-thirds of the represent- 
atives In the Executive Council may' consist of minori- 
ties and only one-third may belong to the majority 
• . community. 

Majority becomes Minority — ^‘In the circumstances, 
it is unthinkable how the latter can over-ride the wish- 
es of the former. In fact the majority community will 
be manifestly at the mercy of the minorities, and if 
there were conflicts between the interests of the two. 
it is the majority community that will stand in need 
of some safeguards under the proposed arrangement.'* 

Replying to' a question Pandit Pant said that he did not 
see why there should be a Muslim bloc as against the rest, 
"I personally believe,” he said, “that our interests 
are more or less identical and we should be able to 
work in complete harmony. I have no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of the professions of the Muslim League 
about independence being their goal. If that be so, 
1 see no reason why fundamentally their outlook on 

. problems as toey come up from day to day should 
differ from other members of the Council. 

"There is again no justification in holding that all 
other members of the Council will act , in concert, . 
against the Muslims. In fact all Muslims or Hindus, 
need not hold the , same view tietween themselves.. But 
no Council can work satisfactorily unless members 
are determined to work in unison according to the 
best of their light for the material and moral welfare 
of all sections of the community. 

“Ultimately, it Is .the individual' citizen who counts 
and if we are really distressed over the present 
state of affairs and sincerely anxious to raise 
the general standard of life in this country, I per- 
sonally believe that there will be no real cleavage on 
any communal or religious grounds inside the Council.. 
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“In any case, the minorities -will be in a majority 
and the majority community, whose strength is about 
three times that of the other minorities, will itself be 
in a minority in the Council and may not be more than 
a third of its total strength. . 

No Alternative — “If such a surrender by the major- 
ity community to the will and judgment of the minor- 
ities does not satisfy the latter, I do not know what 
more can be possible. One cannot find precedent for 
' such reduction of a majority to such a minority posi- 
tion anywhere in the world.” 

. Talking of the personnel of the Executive Council, Pan- 
dit Pant said; — 

“It was ^ential that the members nominated 
daould be those inspired by a common desire to raise 
the country to a position befitting its place under the 
sun TOth due regard to her vast' numbers and ancient 
civilization. 

“Passion for independence: and for the improvement 
of the lot of the average citizen should be commonly 
shared by all the members.” 

FACTS AND FIGURES 

Professor Hiimayun Kabir further elaborated Pt, Pant’s- 
contention, when he said: • ' 

“In his Press conference Mr. Jinnah referred to the 
strength of the Muslim League Party in various le- 
gislatures. A' correct indication of strength can be 
obtained only in a general election. In the last gene- 
ral election, the League .'obtained only four per cent 
of the Muslim votes cast, and no party or organiza- 
tion can honestly claim members except those return- 
ed on its own ticket. Since then, there have been 
some by-elections, but, as is well known, by-elections 
are 'no test of public-support. Even then, the League ' 
has not always won. In the Punjab, it lost to the^’^ 
Unionist Par^ in Dera Ghazi Khan, and in Sind t& 
Khan Bahadur Maula Baksh of the Azad Muslim 
Pa:rty.” 

Prof. Kabir continued; 

“A District Board election also offers some indica- 
tion of public opiifion. The electorate , is almost the- 
same as -for the Assembly. In the District Board elec- 
tions of Noakhali in Bengal, the League could not 
win more than half the Muslim seats. The Secretary 
of the District League forfeited his deposit. He was 
not the only League candidate who did so. The elec- 
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torate was no doubt joint, but it, must be remembered 
tnat in Noakhali ttie Muslims are in an overwbelmina 
majonty and constitute about 80 per, cent of the po- . 
pulation. In the District Board elections in the Pun- 
jab, the League lost heavily in Sialkot and Sheikhu- 
pura,: while it could not secure even one seat in 
■ Campbellpur, 

“A more revealing instance is the last Calcutta Cor- ■ 
poration elections. Here there, was no joint electo- 
rate. It is true that the Leagug won 17, out of the 32 
,seats, but out of the 11,000 and odd Muslim votes cast, , 
the League secured only -a little over 6,000 while the 
vote cast against the League were well over 4,000. This 
is the nearest approach we have had to General Elec- 
tions in the recent past and it is well known that the 
League is much stronger in towns than in. rural -areas. 

Position in Legislatures — “So far as the position in 
the legislatures is concerned, the League has no ma- 
jority in any of the Muslim majority provinces, '' We 
threw out .the League Coalition Ministry in Bengal -in . 
spite of the fact that it Irad the support of the Euro- 
pean Party and its proteges. The League could never 
have got into ofBce in Bengal except for gubernatorial . 
patronage and European backing. 

“Only 39 members were originally returned to the 
Bengal Assembly on the League ticket .and the gen- 
uine membership of -the League Party there has never . 
exceeded 43. This was the number in Opposition 
When Mr. Fazlul Huq formed his Progressive Coalition 
Ministry. ^ About 30 Muslim members in , the Bengal, 
Assembly are constant supporters of the Government 
irrespective of which party is, in power.' Obviously 
they cannot be counted among members of the Lea- 
gue or indeed of any political party. 

- “Nor has the League ever- had a majority, of the 
Muslim members in the Punjab. It is the Unionist 
Party which claims. a clear majority and is- a stand- 
ing refutation, of all Lea^e claims. The position in 
the. Frontier is still worse for the League. The Lea- 
gue was never in. a position to form a Ministry except 
with the support of the Governor. .'Ilie moment the 
Congress Party challenged its claim to oflace, it tum- 
bled dovdi. with hardly any struggle, 

' Fluid and uiicertain.^“In Assam and Sind, Party 
allegiances are. fluid and uncertain. Even then, the - 
present Ministry in Assam can continue only so long 
as the Congress Party chooses to keep it- in office'.' If,- 
the Congress Party went, into. Opposition or even with- 
drew its support, Sir M, SaaduUa would .be forced to 
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go out, El Sind also, it is the - support or toleration 
of the. Congress Party which is keeping Sir Ghulam 
Hussain in Office. If the Congress had chosen to sup- 
, port Khan Bahadur Maula Baksh, it would have been 
he, and not Sir Ghulam Hussain who would have re- 
presented Sind in the Conference today. 

“Of the four Muslim majority provinces, the Pron- 

• tier is represented today in the Conference by a mem- 
' her of the Congress and the Punjab by a member of 
the Unionist Party. Sind is represented by Sir Ghu- 
lam Hussain, who holds his office at the pleasure of 
the Congress Party in the legislature, and has often 
changed his allegiance. The po,s^ition of the Premier 
of Assam is identical with that of ^d. Bengal alone 
is represented by a member of the League. But he 
has hardly the right to speak on behalf of the pro- 
vince after his decisive defeat in the legislature." 

WORKING COlMIinTTEES MEET 

The Congress and League Camps now got active as it. 
was announced that the Working Committees of both the 
organizations were to meet in Simla. Pandit Nehru arriv- 
ed in Simla on 1st July. His arrival revived hopes of Con- 
gress-League settlement. At Ijhe Press conference and 
.earlier during the public speeches Nehru struck an opti- 
mistic note about the outcome of the Conference. “We of 
the Congress have not come here for a ‘Tamasha’: We 
have come here to see if we can find a way out of the pre- 
sent difficulties.” 

Next day Pt. Nehru met the Viceroy for 2^/^ hours. Their 
discussion was informal and covered large but varied 
grounds. . , 

On the 3rd July the Congress Working Committee met- 
and held discussions of a general character on the Wavell 
Plan. The same day Maulana Azad issued a statement to 
the Indian Muslims. He said: 

“The Muslims of India should not think for a mo- 
ment that the Muslims in the Congress are blind to 
the genuine doubts and grievances of the Muslims. 
Indeed, perhaps they realize this situation better than. 
any one else. The point, however, is what should be 
the correct approach to . remove these doubts and 
grievances? 
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The difference between the Nationalist Muslims 
and the Muslim League, is, not of: the ulitmate aim 
which after all is the well-being and honourable exist- 
ence of the Indian Muslims in a free India, but of 
methods to be used to achieve the desired end. And 
if we so desire, we can easily remove even this differ- 
- ence over our respective metiiods. What is needed is 
broad vision, large-heartedness and sincerity of pur- 
pose.” 

The Congress Working Committee resumed deliberations 
at 9 a.m. on .the 4th July. Maulana Hussaia Ahmed Madni 
attended the Conference by special invitation. There was. 
another session of the Conference in the afternoon. At 
the conclusion of the day’s deliberationes the Congress 
President stated; "We met and discussed for four hours 
and twenty-five minutes the Wavell proposals and the per- 
sonnel for the Executive Council and other big things that 
concern the nation.” Pt. Nehru struck another optimistic 
note when he said “The whole thing is going well," 

THE LEAGUE POSER 

Next day Simla witnessed two believe-it-or-not sights. 
On the one hand the' Congress Working Committee opti- 
mistic of the outcome, was straining every nerve to ham- 
mer out the panel of names for the Viceroy’s approval; 
on the other hand the League Working Committee listen- 
ed to the Qaid-e- Azam’s achievements at the Conference. 
The Muslim League Working Committee after full discus- 
sions decided to seek further clarification from the Vice- 
roy. The points raised were:- 

= 1. What, is the number of seats for Muslims in the 
Executive Council. -■ 

2. The League would not -submit a panel but just the 

number of names that are required to fill the Muslim seats. 

• 

3. Names given -must be accepted by the Viceroy, ex- 
cept that' of an, individual who, the Viceroy must con- 
vince Mir. Jinnah, is not suitable to the post. 

Pending the decision on these points the League de- 
clined to submit the names. 
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CONGRESS PANEL 

The Congress was in a mood reminiscent of the days 
of 1937. The Nation's chosen chose 'for the nation. A' 
panel of names marked for ability and representative cha- 
racter was submitted. There were several conjectures 
about the names included. Pt. Shukla, ex-Frhne Minister 
of C. P. stated at Lucknow that the list included 
the names, of Maulana Azad, Pt. Nehru, Sardar Patel and 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee. • According to Free Press 
Correspondent, the final list was as follows: 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 

Mr. M. A. Jlnnah, 

Nawabzada'Liaquat- All Khan, 

Nawab Mohammad- Ismail Khan, 

Master Tara Singh, 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, , . 

Sir Chintaman Deshmukh; 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 

Mr. Munuswamy Pillai, 

Mr. B. Mondal. 


AN.ALYSIS 

The Congress list divided as follows: — 

HINDUS: (Congress) 3; (Non-cjongress) 2 5 

MUSLIMS: (Congress) 3; (Nationalists) 2, 5 

SCHEDULED CASTES 2 . 

INDIAN CHRISTIANS 2 

PARSI ■ . * 1 

SIKH 1 


Total 16 

» 

The Congress list of names shows that there were five 
Congressmen (three Hindus and two Muslims), three Mus- 
lim Leaguers, one Hindu Mahasabhaite, one non-Congress 
Hindu, two Scheduled Caste Hindus, one Parsi, one Indian 
Christian (woman) and one Sikh.' The list included 
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top-men in the Congi-css. in the Muslim League and in the. 
Hindu Malinsabha.” . . > 

The Congress had played -ihs part— will the Viceroy play 
his? All eyes were now turned to the Viceregal Lodge for 
the next move, 

l.EAGUE OBSTRUCTS 

League Working Committee met on the ath July and 
after a short scs-slou drafted a reply to the Viceroy to. 
which it refused to submit the panel of names because 
the assurances which it had demanded of the. Viceroy 
were not forthcoming. 

Next day the League E.xeculivc met to consider the let- 
ter received from the Viceroy on the previous night and 
decided that its delegates attend the Conference on tha 
14th July. A wave of optimism again slsread tlirough. 
Simla. ~ ' . 

, On the 11th Mr. Jimiah was granted an interview by ■ 
the Viceroy, who .showed Jinnah his list of Muslim names- 
Mr. Jinnah, however, expressed Ills Inability to accept the 
Viceroy’s selection. 

Mahatma Gandlil interviewed the Viceroy the same even- 
ing and Azad had discussions with Gandhiji on his re- 
turn from the Viceregal Lodge. Hie Congress President 
infonned the waiting pressmen that the goal was still far 
off. The position as it existed on the night of that mo- , 
mentous day of surprises and tension was considered fluid. 

A number of observers thought that the Conference had 
failed while there were still some optimistic souls who- 
thought that the Viceroy may yet avert the crisis by by- 
passing the League. 

The Congress President met the Viceroy on 12th July,, 
when Lord Wavell, it is understood, told the Congress Pre- 
sident that Jinnah had rejected the Viceroy's offer, of 4 
seats for the Muslim League. He did not, however, indi- 
cate . any possibility of going ahead with the formation, 
of a new .Government, in the face of League’s rejection, 
of the offer. • . ' . ■ j: 


FAILURE A CERTAINTY . ■ , • - 

The failure of the Conferencfe was now :h certainty. Even 
rank optimists like Mr. C.' Rajagopalachari AV^o liad been, 
advocating . compromise with the League at:.-tire cost of 
antagonising tlie • Congress were extremely .critical of the 
Stand taken up by Jinnah. Rajaji stated:— ■' 

“Tlaere, are two important , issues raised' by 'Mr. Jin- 
nah.. .One is the Pakistan issue ' and .'the',' other the 
Muslim League’s claim exclusively to'r^represent all 
the Muslims in India. Both these issues .are 'definitely 
' to be left undecided and unprejudiced , jn . making an 
interim settlement and forming an Executive Council 
to function until the war is over. '■ - • 

“The Pakistan issue will be taken up -ior decision 
when the new constitution is considered..: - The Lea- 
gue’s claim to represent all Muslims can only be de- 
cided in favour of the League ' when '.’and' if it sub- 
. stantiates its claim at the coming elections. - One can 
understand the League’s demand for acceptance be- 
fore the elections, of its claim to be the sole repre- 
sentative of Muslims if its present strength in the 
Legislatures warranted such a claim. ' 

“As it stands, the claim is backed only by suppo- 
sitions. It is, therefore, not surprising that the British 
plan proceeds on the basis of parity..’ on' .’the two un- 
-decided issues. 

“The Leaguers cannot claim completely to exclude 
non-League Muslims on any reasonable ground. 

No Room for fears ^ — ^“The .Wavell PJ?in is clear as 
regards the restoration of poptilar Governments in the 
Pro'vinces. ’There is no compulsion,- but- it is recom- 
■: mended . tliat Provincial Ministries Should ha\te rei- 
presentatives of piinority groups in the-' Legislatures' 
.instead of being one-party governments.’. . .’The .Con- 
gress is not likely to raise any objection, to .this prin- 
ciple for the interim period when the-, matter comes. 
- ■ up for consideration, if the League, shows, .-.a spirit of. 

accommodation in the disposal of. the quesjtion of the 
■Centre; - 

“It is now no secret that the Congi'ess has asked its 
best men to take up the responsibility, of working the 
"Wavell Plan. . There is no room left for. any su^icion 
■ or mental reservations. There is no. section in the 
Conference now that desires to keep sway, from the 
• Plan, barring the Muslim League .wbq have 3'et to 
:■ decide their course. • 
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“If the League intransigence should once again 
prove to be a block it would be hard for , it to justify 
its attitude before the world. The British Govern- 
ment have initiated the present conference with the 
express determination of not being baffled by a mere 
want of agreement on reasonable proposals. 

“It is open to Mr. Jinnah now to play a great part* 
positive and constructive, in the . interests of India as 
a whole j without losing or prejudicing the slightest 
item in his budget of claims. There can be no better 
• opportunity and no better atmosphere than are avail- 
able at present for a, really satisfactory all-round in- 
terim settlement.” , • 

The Vicerpyi. however, had made up his inind not to give 
up the . Anglo-Muslim front against the Congress. The 
usual British- strategy of defeating India - with her own 
weapons was once again supremely successful. 


’ CHAPTER Vni . 

THE END 

On 14th July the adjourned Conference, met to be dis- 
missed as a pack of incorrigible boys who will fight with >. 
each other. _ - 

LORD WAVELL'S SPEECH 

The Viceroy -said: ’ . _ \ 

“The main idea underlying the Conference was 
/mine. If it had succeeded, its success would have 
been attributed to me and I cannot place the blame 
for its failure npoh any of the parties; 

“I must give the Conference an account of what has 
happened' since we adjo.urned on 29th June.' As you 
know, niy original intention was the Conference should 
agree upon the .strength and composition of the Exe- . 
cutive Council and that thereafter parties should 
send me lists of names. 

“Unfortunately, the Conference was unable to agree 
about the strength and composition of the Executive 
Council; and. on the 29th June, '! understood, -with the 
. approval of the Conference, -to endeavour to produce 
a solution not based on any formula agreed in ad- 
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vance, I asked the parties to let me have lists of 
names, and said. I would do what I coidd to produce 
a solution acceptable to the leaders and to the Con- 
ference. 

The Viceroy’s Solution — received lists from all 
parties represented here except from the European 
'Group, who decided hot to send a list and the Muslim 
League. I was, however, determined that the Con- 
ference should not fail until I had made every possi- 
, ble effort to bring it to a successful ending. I, there- 
fore, made my provisional selections including certain 
Muslim League names, and I have every reason to 
believe that if , these selections had been 'acceptable 
here they would have been acceptable to His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Jinnah vetoed it — ^“My selections would, I think, 
have given a balanced and efficient Executive Coun- 
cil whose composition would have been reasonably fair 
to all parties. - 

“I did not find it possible, however, to accept the 
claims of any party' in full. 'When I explained my so- 
lution to Mr. -Jinnah he told me that it was not ac- 
ceptable to the Muslim League and he was so decided 
that I felt it would be useless to continue the discus- 
.sion. In the circumstances I did not show my selec- 
. tion as a whole to Mr. Jinnah, and there was no object 
in showing them to the other leaders. The Confer- 
ence- has therefore failed.” 

PUNJAB PREMIER CONDEMNS JINNAH 

Malik Khizr Hyat Khan Tiwana, Premier of the Punjab, 
is reported to have said in the Conference that the failure 
of the Conference was not due to the Viceroy. The Viceroy 
asked for agreement among major parties and such agree- 
ment was not forthcoming. The. Viceroy had clearly stated 
that issues of the future, like Pakistan were not to be pre- 
judiced by the proposed arrangement. This declaration 
had been accepted by Mr. Jinnah. 

As regards Mr. -Jinnah’s claim that the League alone 
could nominate Muslim members, the Punjab Premier con- 
tended that no one single party should be allowed to exclude 
other schools of thought. It would amount to giving the 
Muslinf League the sole right of nomination and disenfran-, 
chising of other sections of Muslims. 
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HARIJANS WANT PROPORTIONATE SEATS 

Rao Bahadur Shivraj, President of the Scheduled Castes 
Federation, said that expediency had its place in politics 
hut it held good only in so far. as it was in consonance with 
justice and fairplay.' Lord Wavell’s approach to the pro- 
blem was entirely wrong. He had asked only two parties 
(Congress and Muslim League) ■ to settle • things between 
themselves. ' If Muslims were a major parly because their 
population was eighty millions Jhe would point out that the 
Scheduled Castes numbered sixty million'. Therefore,'^ 
Scheduled Castes’ representation should be in proportion 
to their number. Mr. Jinnah’s claim had come as a bombr 
shell to the Scheduled Castes. _If the Muslims got equality 
with the Hindus, the Scheduled Castes, between the Mus- ' - 
lims and the . Hindus, .w'ould be thrown to the vrolves and. 
would be kept out everyvrhere.” — (A. P. J. Message). ■ 

. The dismissal of the Conference was followed by a spate 
of statements and Press interviews which explained the 
stand taken up by the other parties and' personalities. 

JLNTNAH’S DIAGNOSIS 

The League Fuehrer explahied his thesis bn tlie 14th 
July as follows: — 

"On a final examination and the analysis of the 
Wavell Plan, we found that it was a snaie; 

“There was. the combination consisting of Gandlii- 
liindu Congress, who stand for India’s Hindu national 
independence as one India and the latest exponent 
of geographical unity. Lord Wave]], and Glancy-Khizr, 
who are bent upon creating disruption among , the 
. •• Muslims in the Punjab, and we were sought to be 

pushed into this arrangement, which, if we had agreed 

to’, as proposed by Lord .Wavell, we should have sign- ' 

. ed’ our death. warrant. - 

"For, let us honestly examine the Wavell Plan. Our 
stand has been, and we have repeatedly made it clear 
to the British Government times out- of number since .. , 
■’40 that we cannot consider or -enter into any provi- 
sional interim government unless a declaration is 
made by the British Government guaranteeing the 
right of self-determination . of Muslims and pledging 
that after the war, or so soon as it may be possible the 
British Government would . establish Pakistan having 
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regard to the basic principles laid down in the Lahore 
resolution of the Musliixi League, passed in March ’40. 
This was condition precedent No. I to our considering 
any .provisional arrangement. 

Not a minority — "The second condition was that 
•we are not a minority but a nation,, and we can only 
enter into prov^ional arrangement having regard to 
the necessities and exigencies of the moment created 
by the war and fully co-operate in the prosecution of 
the war. and that in any arrangement we claimed equal 
number in the proposed executive. 

“The Wavell proposals set at nought both these 
conditions and called upon us to make the severest 
sacrifice. I know that he in his broadcast said that 
these . proposals are without -prejudice to any future 
constitution or constitutions of India. Wliile in one 
breath it is impressed upon as that these proposals 
are without prejudice to and do not prejudge the Pa- 
kistan issue, yet the plan in fact contradicts this in 
the next breath by its verj' terms. 

“It is obvious, to. any intelligent man that if we 
accept this arrangement the Pakistan issue will be 
shelved and put in cold storage indefinitely, whereas, 
the Congress will have- secured under this arrange- 
ment what they want, a clear road for their advantage, 
towards securing Hindu national independence ot 
India. Because the future executive will work as a 
unitary Government of India we know that this inte- 
rim or provisional arrangement will have a way of 
settling down for an unlimited period and all the 
forces in the proposed executive, plus the known poli- 
cy of the British Government, and Lord Wavell’s 
strong inclination for a united India, would completely 
jeopardize iis, for,. I will quote .Mr. Amery, who has 
tried his best but in the results given us cold com- 
fort and his statement is a very clear indication and 
a pointer to British policy. Speaking in the House of 
Commons, where he presented the White paper, he 
said as follows; — • 

“The ideal to which we have always looked on 
is that of an all-India union in which the States 
would play - their full part. At the same time we 
have also recognized the possibility tbat agree- 
ment between Hindus and Muslims on any form 
of an Indian unity may be unattainable. . Any in- 
terim advance therefore must in no w’ay prejudge 
the question whether the ultimate settlement ,is 
based on an united or dfidded India.” 
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Viceroy's veto — “Next,- ih the proposed ' Executive 
we would be reduced to ’a minority of one-third, all 
the other nunorities, such as the Scheduled Castes, 
Sikhs and Christians have the same goal as the Con- 
gress,- They have their grievances as minorities, but 
their goal and ideology is and cannot be different froin 
or otherwise than that of a united India., Ethnically 
and culturally they are very closely knitted to the 
Hindu Society. I am not against full justice being 
done to all the minorities and they .should be fully 
- safeguarded and protected as such, wherever they may 
be. But in the actual working and practice, invaria- 
bly their vote will be against us and there is no safe- 
guard for us except the Viceroy’s veto, which it is 
well-known to any constitutionalist, cannot be exer- : 
cised lightly as everyday business against majority de- 
cisions with regard to the policy and the principles 
that , will have to be laid down and measures adopted, 
both administrative and legislative. . . ' 

"On the top of this came the last straw on the camel's 
back that even about the five members of. the Muslim 
bloc which were allotted to us communal wise, which 
“ "is the essence of Wavell proposals we were told that 
the Muslim League was not entitled to nominate aU' 
the Muslim representatives . as our chosen spokesmen 
and there w'ere two claimants — the Congress, 
which claimed two, and Glancy-Khizr on behalf of 
the Punjab claimed one. This move on the part of 
these two went at the- very root and the very existence 
of the Muslim League regarding its position, character 
and status. But finally we broke as Lord Wavell in-. , 
sisted upon his having one non-Leaguer nominee of^ 
Malik EQiizr Hyat representing Punjab Muslims. 

• Sole Representatives — "As I have said it is only the 
blind who cannot see that the All-India Muslim Lea- 
gue is the only- authoritative representative .-organiza- 
tion of the Muslims. If we had accepted this position 
as presented to us by Lord Wavell we would- have 
emerged out of this Conference minus everything and 
we would have betrayed our people. It would have 
been an abject surrender on our part for all we stand 
-for and it would have been a death-knell to the Mus- 
lim League. This was -the position which forced^us 
and we found that it was impossible for us to accept 
this arrangement.” : 

Nawabzada Liaquat Aii supported his leader and said 
that attempts were being made by their opponents to hold , 
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the Muslim League sresponsible for the failure of the 
Simla Conference. 

The responsibility for its failure, he said, was that of 
the Hindu Congress, Khizr Hyat Khan and Sir Betrand 
Glancy. ■ * ■ ■ - , 

It would have been suicidal for the Mussalmans to ac- 
cept the Wavell Plan, until the Muslim League had been 
^ven the exclusive right to choose Muslim nominees for 
the new Executive Council. ' *; 

There was also no clarification as to how long the in- 
terim arrangement would continue. It was quite possible 
that any decision reached by the interim Government 
would have prejudiced their demand for Pakistan. The 
Muslim equality envisaged in the plan was on paper 'only. 

It was a matter of shame, the Nawabzada saicf, that 
the Congress putting aside the "Quit India" resolution 
came to the feet of Lord Wavell. 

'The claim of the Congress that it was a national orga- 
nisation was to throw dust in the eyes of the. public. It 
was a Hindu organization pure and simple.”. 

THE CONGRESS POINT OF TIEW 
The Congress President on . the other hand explained 
the Congress stand as follows: 

“With a faltering ' step and a wavering mind, we 
cannot reach our destination. It is good to think twice 
before taking a step forward. But when a , step has 
already been taken, hesitation is not a virtue but a 
weakness. If the British Government wishes to give 
shape to things they should have realised the com- ■ 
munal condition. They should have been prepared 
not to surrender the right of veto to any group and 
thus bloc the path of progress.” 

PLAN SPRUNG AS SURPRISE 
The Congress President explained the reasons for the 
Congress participation in the Conference. 

“The proposals were presented to us suddenly. 
On June 15, I and my colleagues , were released 
and we had to take a decision straightaway on 
the Plan. You can realise our diflSculties. We were 
thrown into a new world and despite the difllculties 
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• • .tlieiV\'6rlimg -ConimittEie decided to participate in the 
Conference. We realised that vast changes had taken 
place ;ih |he international sphere and those changes 
. . had uiidoubtedly, repercussions on the- Indian pro- 
hleni. The- inevitable result of those changes had been 
to bring to the forefront the question of Indian free--- 
dom and that of tlie freedom of Asiatic countries. 

“We are^very near our goal and the next .stage is 
the gbai itself. It does not matter at all what are the 
intentions -of the British Government.” 

The Maulana continued, “While fully bearing in 
' . mind the .fact that the present arrangement was pure- 
ly temporary and interim, and should hot possibly be 
regarded ‘as a precedent for the permanent arrange- 
'.mentvbf the future, I should like to emphasise and 
• make’ if perfectly clear that the Congress is a national 
. organization/ and it cannot possibly be a party to 
any. an'angement, however interim and temporary it 
may be',. 'that prejudices its national character, tends 
to impair' the growth of nationalism or reduces it di- 
rectly to a communal body,” - . ■ 

During the course of his inteiwiews with tlie Viceroy the 
Maulana-emphasised the national character of 'the Con- 
gress organization- and said that he attached considerable 
„ importance to the declaration .that, the provisional plan 
v/as intended as a preliminary step towards the achieve- 
ment of the 'cherished goal of independence of India. He 
had also made it plain to His Excellency that the Congress - 
. Working COhlmittee wished to . co-operatfe in every rea- 
sonable way. to help to. resolve the present deadlock and 
"the Congress had accordingly, in spite of adverse circum- 
stances, corne -to Simla to participate . in the Conference, 
-But whatever'^ decision the Working Committee might take, 
it .W’duld rfe^ire ,to be confirmed and ratified by the 'All- 
India . Congress Committee. The fact the Al.C.C. and 
■other Congress Committees were still under ban and a. 
large number of Congressmen were in internment, deten-. 
tion or imprisonment was creating serious obstacles in 
their way. ' T' . - 

TITAL ISSUES -CLEARED ' ‘ 

'The Coifgress President explained the various issues ozi 
Which . he had sought clarification from His Excellency 
and' said/ ‘ ' 
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“I can say that the replies received from the Viceroy 
■ were satisfactory.” " . . 

^ . ■ The issues on which he sought further light were: 

■ A. , The scope and function of the proposed External 
Affairs Department; , ' 

. B. Every possible effort should be made to give a ha-, 
tional character to the Indian Army and . to bring about 
cordiality between the national army, the National Gov- 
ernment and the people. The present barriem isolating 
them will of course have to go. 

C: After the present war in South East Asia, it must 
be clearly understood that the Indian Government can- 
not support any policy aimed at the continuation of Im- 
perialist control of any of th^ countries in s;e. Asia, nor 
can it allow the 'use of Indian resources for the depriva- 
tion of freedom of any of these countries. , 

'• D. In regard to the Indian States while recognising 
that during the interim period, the powers of the Crov/n 
representative will continue, it is clear that the National 
Government will have to deal with many matters which 
overlap. and have concern with , the States in regard' to 
trade, industry, Labc^^etc. 

ihe barriers between the States peoples, the Princes and 
members of the National Government and their associates - 
should ' be removed , so as to help in mutual discussions, 
consultations and consideration .'of common problems and 
their solution. - • 

TERiilS FOR FIGHTING JAPAN 
Amplifying his obseryation on the South East Asia coun- 
tries the- Congress President said that so far as the 
present situation was concerned, if the new arrangement 
had been successfully, reached the war against Japan 
v/ould have become not Britain’s war against Japan, but 
India’s war against Japan. .There could not be. two opi- 
nions as regards' the question of liberating countries in 
South East Asia. It would be the duty of the new Gov- 
ernment of India to carry out the war against Japan cease- 
-lessly till those countries were liberated, but if it was 
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the desire and intention of , the powers that those coun- 
tries should be restored to 'status quo’ then surely the new 
Indian Government would not be a party to it. They 
would not permit a single Indian soldier or the expendi- 
ture of a single pie for the ‘status quo' of the South East 
Asia countries. 

NO COhB^NAL REPEESENTATION 

Oh the question of caste Hiodu-Muslim parity which 
formed the basis of the new proposals the Maulana said 
that he had impressed on the Viceroy that in the consti- 
tution of the new Government the criterion should be 
the political views held by parties and not religious be- 
lief. The Congress did mot wish to attach undue import- 
ance to the fact of a few more Muslims being in the Gov- 
ernment or there being a few less Hindus. “I raised all 
these issues at the Conference itself and I must say the 
replies His Excellency gave were to my mind reassuring.” 

JINNAH WAS IJNCOMPROmSING 

After, the settlement of those fundamental issues the 
Conference came to consider the strength and composi- 
tion' of the new Executive Council. The Conference was 
adjourned to enable private and ii^felrmal talks to be car- 
ried on amongst the parties for a settlement. 

- “You know the conversation led to no results,” the 
. Maulana .Saheb. said. He added; "In the course of 
those informal talks the position taken up by Mr. Jin- 
nah was that the Muslim League on behalf of the 
Muslims should nominate Muslim Members in the liew 
Executive Council. The Congress found -that such a 
position would be inconsistent with its basic national 
character. 

“You must remember, that as far as we are concern- 
ed it is not merely a question of seats, but one affect- 
- . ing the fimdamental principle. We were prepared to 
accommodate the Muslim League , but Mr. Jmnah took 
up , an uncompromising attitude.” 

WAVELL FAILED TO PLACATE JINNAH 
Continuing, the Congress President said that, the Vice- 
roy asked the various groups to submit lists of names from 


^hich His Excellency would choose after consultation with 
Party leaders. Mr. Jinnah refused to submit names. 

"In the interview I had with His Excellency oh July 
12, he told 'me that so far as the Muslim seats were 
concerned, he had endeavoured- to prepare a list and 
seek Mr. Jinnah’s approval. ' 

“The Viceroy further told me that he did his best, 
but failed to persuade Mr. Jinnah who insisted that 
the Muslim nominees should be ' nominated by the 
League Working Committee. The Viceroy was unable 
to agree to it and felt it was not profitable to proceed 
with the proposals at present." . 

. British responsibility for failure. — ^“Two points arise 
out of the' present” the Congress President said. “The 
first is that the attitude of the Muslim League has 
, been responsible for the failure of the Conference. The 
second point which emerges from the refusal of the 
Muslim League is that it is for Lord Wavell to decide 
whether to go forward or not. His Excellency has 
decided not to proceed for the present. In this con- 
nection I must say what I said at the Conference. The. 
British Government could not absolve themselves of 
the responsibility for the communal problem here. So 
long as the third party remains in India these difficul- 
ties will remain as pawns on a chess-board and will 
continue to move in this fashion. Whether it is to- 
day or tomorrow, they must, take up a firm stand on a 
just and fair basis. There is no other alternative but 
to do , that. And once a decision is taken, we must 
move forward. 'Ihose who are prepared to go forward 
must be allowed to go forward and those who wish to 
be kept out should be left out. Without determination 
nothing could be done. Wavering minds and faltering 
■ steps will never carry us forward in the path of pro- 
, gress. We must think before we take a step. And once 
we decide, hesitation is no virtue but a sign of definite 
weakness. There is nothing new in this so-called com- 
munal problem. 

“I have no regrets whatsoever for the Congress stand 
, in this Conference,” the Maulana emphasised. 

Besides what he had told there wfere certain details about 
the proceedings of the Conference and there was certain 
corresjKjndence which he had exchanged with the Viceroy. 
He was not at liberty just now to reveal , them, but the 
country must know all about it to have a correct picture 
of the situation. He had written to His Execellency for 



their release- and he hoped that these might be published 
shortly. 

In reply to another question, the Congress President con- 
tested the claim that the League was tliersole representa- 
tive and , authoritative organization of the .Muslims , of 
India. In the -provinces where Muslims were in a majority, . 
there was no League Ministry. There was a Congress Mi- 
nistry, in the Fi’ontief . Province, in the Punjab it was a 
Unionist Mmistry. • In Sind Sir Ghulam Hussein depended 
on Congress support and the same position was in Assam. 
It could not, therefore, be claimed that the Muslim League 
represented all the Muslims. There was a large bloc of 
Muslims, who had nothing to do with the League. . ' 

FURTHER CONCESSIONS 

Later, oh July 24, interviewed by .the Associated Press of 
India Maulana Abul Kalam Azad further outlined the pror 
pbsal he had made at Simla to overcome the opposition of - 
the Muslim League. . ' 

"Asked whether, there was any truth in. the report; 

- that, at. the time of the Simla negotiations, he made' 
an offer to the League that he- would not press for the\ 
inclusion of Congress Muslims in the seats reserved - 
■for Muslims in the proposed reconstituted Executive 
Council, the Congress' President said that that was 
true. His proposal was that, if the League agreed to 
the inclusion of two able and suitable Nationalist 
Muslims, who belonged neiheir to the Congress- nor to 
the League, he would not insist upon the inclusion of 
- any Confess Muslims. ■ " . 

“The Congress President added that he. had made, 
this offer on his own responsibility and before he had 
a chance to consult his colleagues of the Working Com- 
mittee. But he had felt confident that if the League 
had proved agreeable; he would have been able to per- 
suade the Congress Working Committee to accept the 
suggestion.” . ■ , , ■ 

PANDIT NEHRU’S STATEMENT 
Pandit Nehru was equally bitter in his . denunciation of 
the League attitude. ■ He said: — ' - 

“Politics considered in terms of religious coinmuniti- 
es is wholly inconsistent with both democracy and any 
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modern conception of politics or. economics. Tliere 
lies the real. -rub. To give in to this medieval concep- 
. tioh is to .throw back the whole course of development 
- in India, political and economic, and try to build d 
- structme which does not fit in with the realities of to- 
■ day in any department of life. You can never ignore 
. realities for long and if you try to do so, yoiudo so at 
your .peril. . . 

“That is the essence of the communal problem,, so 
far as I am concerned, and not a question of service or 
jobs or. anything .'else, and India will have to decide 
not today but tomorrow or the day after, whether it is 
going to be a democratic modem country or an unde- 
mocratic medieval country. The latter choice is really 
ruled out because it just cannot be done by any country 
today. 

“liie normal choice for countries today is not bet- 
ween mediaevalism and democracy but what might be 
called just political democracy or something more, that 
• is, economic democracy also, which means socialism in 
some form or other. 

“ At the back of all these superficial conflicts which 
are sometimes represented by individuals are of course 
impersonal forces at, work.. Lord Wavell for instance, 
occupied a leading position as Viceroy and -no doubt his 
personality counts. Gandhiji or the Congress President 
also occupies .leading positions and what they may say 
or do counts. So also Mr. Jinhah. But behind) all 
these individuals are those impersonal forces which both 
control and push on those individuals. Lord Wavell 
ultimately must function within the limits of British 
policy. Congressmen must function within the limits 
of Indian nationalism and Indian indepedence. What 
Mr, Jinnah's urges and limitations are I am not com- 
petent to say. So, it is not a question really of indivi- 
dual bona fides in the matter but the conflict of im- 
personal forces-t-primarily the British power in India 
and Indian Nationalism and secondarily, certain me- 
diaeval urges in India plus various fear ’complexes and 
modern progressive tendencies.” 

FUNDAMENTAL CONFLICT 

“A Canadian correspondent asked if Pandit Nehru’s 
point was that basic British policy in India was to hang on 
to power in India at any cost, and that if there was a con- 
flict British policy must be in opposition- to Indian nation- 
alism. •. 
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Pandit -Nehru replied there was a fundamental conflict 
between British imp^alism and Indian nationalism— but 
circumstances arid many new factors changed that policy. 

"I do -think that the world situation as it is today -and 
as it will be tomorrow are exercising a powerful pres- 
sure on British policy to come to some terms with the 
. ; Indian people. These terms they would like to be as 
favourable, as possible to British interests in India. 
This is natural but I think they must realize, that old 
order in India cannot possibly continue, even though 
Churchill would like it to continue.”, 

“I do not mean” Pandit Nehru went oii in reply to a 
further question, “the average member of the Muslim 
League is mediaeval. I think there are many progres- 
sive people in Muslim League, wiio, once the lid of me- 
dievalism is removed, would become political radicals. 

"It happened in the circumstances of today that cer- 
tain questions have been made to cover up and obscure 
all the really important political and economic issues 
in the country. That happens sometimes. 

“What are the important issues after all? The first 
issue in India is the agrarian problem. Allied to it is 
the industrial problem. They are locked and inter- 
locked into each other. These are fundamental ques- . 
tions which apply to the Hindu and Muslim alike. The . 
misfortune is they got covered up by these' complexes, 
and prejudices, , which, however superficial they may 
be, become formidable obstacles at the moment. 

“The so-called coihmunal problem in India has no 
deep roots. By that I do not' deny its importance, at 
the present stage. It is very important but it has 
nevertheless no deep roots and, therefore, I do not 
- think that a solution of it will take a long time once it 
gets going, because immediately the mediaeval lid is 
removed, the' real problems of the day come up, and 
l^ey have no application to Hindu or Muslim as such.” 

SEPARATE EtECTOBATE , 

Pandit Nehru referred to the attitude of the people in, 
the Middle East countries and said although these people 
had sympathy on religious grounds with their co-reli^ionists 
in . India or elsewhere, there was no, appreciation or' underf 
standing of this conversion of politics into a chequer board 
of religious communities. He also invited foreign corres- 
pondents, in particular, to suppose what would happen if 
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America, for instance, was divided into electoral constituen- 
cies for Catholics, Methodists, Jews and various other Chris- 
tian and other sects. You cannot imagine any democratic 
system being based on such a thing. Yet, that is what is 
happening in India today. Inevitably you procure condi- 
tions in which each community with'its separate electorates 
thinks in terms of its special group interests. If you have 
separate electorates in any country under the 'sun I gua- 
rantee you will have problems worse than the, communal 
problems in India. 

Replying to the Muslim League claim that the Mus- 
lims 'were a separate nation Pandit Nehru said; “I \^1 
admit that circumstances may produce not a separate 
nation but a group which is so anti-national that it 
may be considered a separate nation. Such a thing 
may develop. But the real thing is, today it is beside 
the point to talk -about nations as such. The modem 
tendency is for the idea of a nation not to be confused 
with the idea of a State. The biggest countries today 
are multi-nationalist. 

"If it pleases Mr. Jinnah to consider himself as be- 
longing to a separate nation, there the matter ends. 
He can call himself that. But it does not solve any 
problem. Even supposing there are two, three or five 
nations in India, the problem is how are they to get 
along together?” 

Fantastic— “You cannot disarm fears," Pandit Nehru, 
said. "Fear is a complex for which you require psycho- 
. analytical treatment. It is an odd thing that it has been 
said, by some prominent members of the Muslim Lea- 
gue though not by Mr. Jinnah himself, that the Muslims 
are far stronger and more powerful and if British rule 
was not .there, they could dominate others. On the 
other hand, they talked of fear of being dominated by 
the majority. It is absurd to talk of anyone dominat- 
ing eighty or ninety millions of people. The whole idea 
is fantastic. My plane of thinking is entirely different 
from Mr. Jinnah’s. It may be lower but it is different.” 

"What is the way out,” was the next question asked. , 

“There may be many ways out,” Pandit Nehru re- 
plied. “Obviously one way out..which for the moment is 
. not available is for the third /party to retire from the 
scene either actually or theoretically. I mean there 
should be no question of the third party imposing its 
will, and other parties should realize they have to face 
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the issues, themselves .without that jthirfi party.- Tlien 
• they will face realities. Gr,- in the alternative— ob- 
viously,- a very desirable alternative— other parties , 
should pull together,' ... 

' *‘Tlie_ other possible courses really depend. on the , 
growth of almost overwhelming strength on the part 
of one or more -groups which pull together so that their 
influence might be felt -by all 'the remaining parties 
concerned. , , ' , . 

, "Lastly, there might well be, owing . to the deteriora- 
tion of the economic, situation, a complete collapse lead- . . 
ing partly to chaos and partly to revolt and -revolution . - 
in various parts of the country. India is fairly oh the 
verge of it, considering the economic situation, in siiite 
. o| much money having been made at the top.”- 

.Sikh Viewpoint.— Master Tarh Singh dubbed the 
.•failure of the Conference as gigantic and attributed it ' • 
to a small issue. In a press conference at Simla on 
15th July, he said was not surprised at the failure 
of the Conference in view of the attitude which some 
of the delegates adopted from the very start of the Con- 
ference. But a wave of frustration and despair may 
spread throughout the country on ,• account of this 
colossal failure of the leaders at this critical juncture, 
as the country expected a good deal to come out of this 
Conference... The opportunity which is lost will not re- - 
turn and liobody can predict what may be the reper- 
cussions of this failure of big men on a small issue. 

The Bone of Contention.— “The situation boiled down 
to this. Tlie League insisted, upon the recognition of 
its right to nominate all theT Muslim members of the 
Executive Council, as. the sole, representative body of 
the Muslims. But the Congress refused to admit this 
position and insisted upon its own national character 
and' consequently upon its right of nominating at least 
one of the Muslim members of the Executive -Council. 

So the dispute was for .one seat only winch resulted in 
this gigantic failure. Both sides considered it to be a 
point, of principle. So there appears to he no way out.' 

“It appears that the deadlockywill continue for years 
unless the parties modify , their claims. What^a pitj'l 
Arbitration Proposals.—"! suggested at the last mo- 
ment that .'the dispute may be referred to arbitration 
and I -repeat it now. ■ After all, it is an uiterim arrange- 
ment. Each party may stick, to its principle, but may . . 
agree, without prejudice to its claim and rights, to abide 
by the award of an arbitrator for the interim period. 

By this strategem'we can by-pass, for the time, being 
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this difference which has been made a matter of prin- 
ciple. Why should this small matter stand in the way 
of our getting power from the hands of the English? 
One seat in the Executive Council is not a big issue over 
which the far more important issue of wresting power 
from the English should foimder. I appeal to the big 
leaders not to become small and make themselves liable 
to the. odium of our future generations. 

People’s Veto. — “I refrain from apportioning blames, 
for it can serve no useful purpose. ' The Viceroy’s state- 
ment throws enough light over the' situation. But if 
the. leaders stick to their position as rigidly as they are 
doing now, the coming settlement must be taken" out 
.of their hands and those of the Viceroy as well. The 
'people ai-e the final judges of the opposing claims. If 
the leaders fail to arrive at a settlement, 'the issue, in 
due . course will be decided in the democratic way by 
the electorate. 

“The Viceroy in his broadcast and the Secretary of 
“'.State in his statement made it abimdantly clear that 
there would be no change in the present administra- 
tive machinery without the main elements in the 
country coming together. The Wavell Proposal was a 
fair solution of our present difficulties and if all parties 
* had joined to work it, it would have proved a stepping 
stone to our final goal of Independence.” 

“Pakistan is not an issue between the Congress and 
the Muslim League as it has hitherto been wrongly con- 
sidered to be. It. is mainly a Sikh-Muslim question, 
because the Sikhs are mainly affected by it.. So, the. 
Muslims must reco^ise that just as they cannot sub- 
mit to Hindu domination, the Sikhs cannot submit to 
' Muslim domination for the same, if not better, reasons. 
The Sikhs are groaning even under the present Muslim 
domination in the Punjab and they have to make efforts 
to get rid of it as" soon as an opportimity offers itself , 
at the end of the war.” 


CHAPTER IX 

THE EPILOGUE 

The Simla Conference is over, but the people stiU argue 
why it failed. In public speeches and newspapers, we still 
hear arguments blaming one party or the other. Demands 
are made for correspondence to be published. We must 
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therefore take stock and evaluate the forces behind the 
Conference. 

THE ANALYSIS 

_ The question that is uppermost in many minds is "why 
•was the Congress drawn into the Simla Conterence. 

/ We must remember that , the Congress Working, Com-r 
mittee coming out after three years of imprisonment was 
left no time to. sense the real feelings of the people. An op- 
pressive atmosphere of defeatism had been meanwhile 
created, in the country by a constant search for a ‘Way Out" 
from the Deadlock. Attempts after attempts 'were made to 
settle the'political issue between the British Covemm'ent and 
the Indian people. But the British Government remained 
unmoved. Each attempt was a watering down of our just 
demands. ' There 'was intense suffering and hunger imthe 
country. The people anxiously wanted a change of Govern- 
ment which could bring them some relief. Attempts at 
pphtical settlement were followed by attempts to settle the 
communal- issue. It was believed that if the League and 
the.. Congress, could join hands, the British Government 
will have to concede the popular demands. The nationalist 
Muslims felt weak and unable to control the communal, 
influence of the Lea^e. They constantly harped _upon the 
need of settling with the League. The people, were confus- 
ed by ‘.the atmosphere of surrender. They could make no 
demands on the Congress for a bold and definite stand. 
-One concession after another had been made, till Gandhiji, 
Inspired by Raj aji, agreed to concede what amounted to 
Pakistan. And -yet the League leader remained adamant. 
There seemed to be no way out. 

.In the midst- of this atmosphere came, the hews of the 
Desai-Liaquat- Pact; It was reported that the pact had 
the approval of Gandhiji. This settled all opposition to 
the surrender.., ' - 

The Working Committee came out on 15th June and was, 
asked to' decide immediately on the Simla Conference. How 
were they to judge the reat feelings of the people?. They 
only saw the.urgent demand of the people for some change 
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.or some relief. - The defeatisih :and the atmosphere 
of surrender created by men outside the Jail left them no 
alternative. And so the Working Committee -had to agree 
to the Simla Conference in the hope that it may provide a 
“Window” to independence and to solve the immediate and 
pressing problem of .the day. 

The Working Committee decision must have been ; also 
influenced by the fact that .for the first time an attempt 
was made by the British Government to call a Conference 
of representatives of elected political parties. Except for 
Sardar Tara Singh and Shiv Raj, the rest of the invitees 
represented elected political parties in the legislature. ..The 
convening of a Conference also gave the impression that 
the decision of the Conference will be accepted by the 
yiceroy. 

Lord Wavell, however, had -a different view of the Con- 
ference. During the first week, the Conference functioned 
as a reference where decisions were taken. But once the 
Conference adjourned leaving the Viceroy to bring about 
a solution "acceptable to the leaders and the Conference,” 
he decided that it was he that mattered and not the Con- 
ference. He, therefore, dismissed the Conference without 
even consulting it or taking its opinion as to the possibility ' 
of going on with the proposals without the League. 

Tlie British Government have always stated that they 
are unable to transfer power to the people of India because 
'the' major communities do not agree among themselves. 
Such an ajrgumpnt cannot be now put forward. Lord 
Wavell in making his selection of Muslim names is reported 
. to have selected 4 Muslim League members and one repre- 
sentative of the Unionists of Punjab. The Viceroy had 
ignored the Congress claims. The implication of such a 
list is dear. The Muslim League is only one of the Muslim 
Parties and not the only Muslim Parly even according to 
the Viceroy. The rest of the Political parties including the 
other Muslim Party were prepared to go on with the Con- 
ference and the .Wavell Plan. But their willingness was of 
no consequence. 
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TJie list prepared by the Viceroy was also cleverly chosen. 
It seems that even, if the League leader- had accepted- the 
list, the Congress would have been compelled to reject it. 
How can Congress permit itself to be treated as represent- ' 
ing only Hindus? . - 

It is" obvious, therefore, that the Conference procedure was 
a mere blind and Lord Wavell had set out for a plan which 
would hither be rejected by the League or the Congress. 
We rnust, therefore, ask ourselves the question, will Britain 
willingly, part 'with power? It is believed that the world 
forces may compel a change in the. British policy. 

"What are these world forces? If the International Con- 
■ferences and the meetings of the Big Three are any guide 
it is obvious that the powers are interested in dividing the 
world between themselves. There is a struggle between the 
Anglo-Americans on one side and the Soviet Russia on the 
other for strategic bases and spheres of influence. The 
American and British Governments have divided -China 
and- India between them. What is left is mere empty dec- 
larations of four freedo.ms and democracy. Iii'/^uch a 
picture the’ freedom of India and other Colonies mas no 
place, , 

The British Elections ate also believed to have becen at 
the back of these proposals. There are hardly any rea\sons 
for such a belief. The Wavell proposals had the backing, of 
all parties in England. India was not one of the issues', at 
the Election; and if India featured at all, it was only in ' 
the Sparkbrook Constituency in which Mr; Amery was con- 
testing against a Labour and a Communist candidate., 

. Wliy then these proposals? Lord Wavell and the British 
Government, in our opinion, had to take some steps to 
confuse, the soldier returning from far flung battle-fronts. 
Similar attempts had been made at the end of ' the last War. ; 
The soldier, who had fought and given his life was not 
likely to accept the - situation where his- future interests 
were, ignored. " He had shed , his blood in a belief to gain . 
security, and- freedom. ' The burden of denying it must 
therefore be shifted from shoulders of the British Govem- 
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.ment to the shoiilders of his own leaders. He must feel 
-confused and helpless. Then alone liiere can be some hope 
of returning the Status Quo. 

Lately, the overwhelming success of the Labour Party 
and its return to power has given rise to many hopes. The 
Labour Party has often repeated its sympathy towards our 
aspirations. Will they not now make an eSort and line 
up to their often repeated word? We must not, however, 
forget that the Labour Party is as Imperialistic in its out- 
• look as the Conservatives. The Wavell proposals were 
approved by all the British parties. Even in the King’s 
speech to the Parliament, the other day, the old catch 
phrase “that in accordance with the promises already made 
my -Government will do their utmost to promote fuU self- 
government” was repeated. There is not a word in this 
declaration recognising India’s independence. Why then 
this faith? Our freedom lias to be won by our own efforts 
and no outside power can secure it for us. The Progressive 
forces of the world are mere ripples on the gigantic struggle 
for power that is raging in the World. It is this desire to 
dominate that we have to contend with. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

The Simla Conference had met when the war was still 
going on. . Indian politics were in the picturesque phrase of 
C. Rajagopalachari, still in “the embrace of Military exigen- 
cies.” There was perhaps some reason for demanding 
unanimity of agreement and upholding the Viceroy’s veto 
in the abnormal circumstances of the war. With the end 
of hostilities such demands have as much relevance in India 
as iii any other country of the world. Many countries in 
Europe and Asia are struggling to rehabilitate themselves, 
and nowhere the demand of unanimous agreement has been 
made as a condition precedent to the assertion of sovereign- 
ty. No country is free from thorny and prickly problems, 
hut they are treated everywhere as “internal” problems, 
wherein outside powers have no “locus standi.” 

Now that the war is over, the acceptance of Indian inde- 
pendence is the “sine qua non” of any progress. During the 
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war years, attention was focussed bn interim arrangements. 
The Cripps proposals were rejected because of the inade- 
quacy of their -interim , arrangements. No serious analysis 
was offered of the permanent solution adumbrated “therein. 
The situation today is different. India cannot be satisfied 
with any halfway house; her demand for independence is 
itnperativei The essence of independence is that the peo- 
ple of, ^dia are left to solve their internal problem^ and. 
that solution is possible .when Indians are left in unfettered 
control of their country. With the end of. the war “Quit 
India"-'gains in point and thrust. , Judged by this touch- 
stone, the Cripps proposals appear to lack sincerity. They 
contain the promise of “the earliest possible -realisation of 
Self-Government in India.” “Imihediately upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities,” we are assured, “steps shall be taken to. 
set up in India an elected body charged with the task of 
■ framing a new constitution for Jpdia.” The objectives .are 
laudable, but the procedure is full of snags. The Constitu- 
tion-making body , is to consist of about one-tenth of the 
entire membership of the. Provincial Legislature elected by - 
the system of proportional representation “plus” a third of 
that number “nominated” by the Princes in case the States 
decide to join the Constitution-making body. Such a body, 
with its probable membership of 215, is sure to have, a re- . 
actionary 'majority. The Constituent Assembly under the , 
Cripps plan, if the States come in, will in reality be a body 
that ‘will make the British rule safe in India! No real Con- 
stituent Assembly is possibie-*until the rulers of the States ^ 
dre stripped of their autocratic powers, and democratically 
elected representatives are chosen by the'^ people of the , 
States. Among the Founding Fathers you may mix demo- 
crats and, autocrats' only at your peril. 

States and Provinces, after having participated in the 
Constitution-maMng body, after having shaped the new 
Constitution to their special purposes and needs, are free 
not to accede to the new State. They are invited to make 

the bed, but there is no obligation, to lie' in it! 

Even this monstrous constitution framed in a hybrid 
Assembly has not the authority to usher the, new State in 
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the world. Its emergence is subject to a Treaty which shall 
be negotiated between the British Government and the Con- 
stitution-making body. “This Treaty will make provision, 
in accordance vrith the undertakings given by His Majesty’s 
Government for the protection of racial and religious 
minorities." The undertakings include ,the undertaking of 
Iiinlithgow to Jinnah, alleged to have been made in the de- 
claration of August 1940 — an undertaking that enables the 
Qaid-e-Azam to exercise a veto over the political progress 
of India. Thanks to this mechanism of the Treaty, the 
Constitution-making body will, in the final analysis, be 
reduced to a glorified version of the Simla Conference — 
Qaid-e-Azam “uber . alles”! 

The Cripps plan thus opens no more "a window to inde- 
pendence” than the Wavell proposals. It keeps us enmesh- 
ed in the Churchili-Amery logic of seeking Indian freedom 
through an agreement of all "the parties, communities and 
interests" in the country — a patently impossible adventure. 

The sincerity of the British — of the Labour Government 
— ^wlll be judged by tfeeir preparedness to abandon the un- 
tenable demand of agreement among all “the parties, com- 
munities and interests" as a precondition of transfer of full 
powers to India. Such an agreement spells appeasement 
of those very interests whose erosion ..is necessary for the 
emergence of free India. Many of the interests have been 
the creation of British rule— specifically brought into exis- 
tence to consolidate the British hold on India. Take the 
Princes. Every competent historian of the Indian States — 
Tupper, Lee Warner, Edward Thompson— has characterised 
the States, as they exist today, as the creation of the Bri- 
tish Government. The strength of the Princes— in the pre- 
vailing climate of democracy — ^is derived from the British 
bayonets in India. The autocratic “facade” will collapse the 
moment the British support is withdrawn. To appease the 
Princes — ^to. receive their nominees in the Constitution-mak- 
ing body — is to accept British Controlled "enclaves” in an 
India struggling to be free. The Princes must survive only 
on the goodwill of their subjects and their fellow citizens 
in this great coimtry of ours. There can be no question 
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of seeking an, agreement with, the Princes in any Consti- 
tution that is to he devised for free India. 

Ihe Muslim League must be helped to get out of the 

- curious position it has taken up. It cannot simultaneously 
claim to represent a community sprawled over the whole of 
India and also seek to carve out an ‘independent state. In 
a United India far-reaching concessions vdll be made to 
-the great.Muslini Community— the same can never be made 
to the splintered Muslim minority that will remain in Hin- 
dustan after the partition has been carried out. So long, as 
Mr. Jinnah is a .citizen of Bombay he cannot evince any 
loyalty to the Pakistan State. After the partition, Mr. 
Jinnah must either migrate to Pakistan or become a loyal 
Citizen of Hindustan or be prepared to be treated as an 
alien in Hindustan. He cannot run with the hare and hunt 
with the hound. 

The Provisional Indian Government will always be ready 
to seek a referendum in predominently Muslim areas on the' 
issue of United "versus” partitioned India. The decision, of 
the majority, with suitable boundary ' adjustments in case 
the vote goes in favour of partition, would be implemented 
by one or two constitution-making bodies that, would be 
set up in the wake of the plebiscite. It must, however, be a 
plebiscite of all the adults in the area— and can never be 
confined to one community. Ihis vote must be accepted by 
the League , as the 'final word on the subject. Subject to 
this referendum the Muslim League cannot be allowed to 
veto the political progress of India. In the war years, its 
appetite has been greatly whetted. From being an inevit- 
able adjunct of communal electorates (1936), the League 
advanced the claim of equality with the Congress (1940) 

- and has ended by seeking not only to be equal to the rest of 
India but also to exercise a veto on any and every act of the 
“National” Government. The policy of appeasing the Lea- 
gue must lead to the disintegration of Indian Nationalism 
and frustration in our quest for freedom. If the League is 
anxious to establish a' separate state— which, after all, must 
have a territorial basis— it must cease to speak for a com- 
munity. If it wants to represent a community it must 
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abandon its scbemes and dreams of partitioning India. It 
■cannot ask for separation and also bope to retain the safe- 
guards. The Muslim League’s dual role promises only Dra- 
gon’s harvest for this long suffering land. 

It is only when the British support is withdrawn that the 
Teague can be compelled, to choose the one or the other 
position. 

The acid test is: will the British withdraw and leave the 
Indians to settle for themselves? .To demand a settlement 
"before leaving is, in fact, a decision against withdrawal 
irom India. 

Facts do not warrant optimism. The fresh proposals 
“that Lord Wavell will bring from the Whitehall will not 
materially advance the country towards, its" cherished goal. 
The only safe course for the Nationalist India is to fall back 
-on its own strength. The elections to the Provincial and 
the Central Legislatures .have been announced. It is a 
.curious anomaly to hold" elections in 1945, on the eve of the^ 
birth of Independent India, on the basis of 1919 and 1935 
Acts — ^Acts that the expressed', will of the people has con- 
signed to the dustbin of histoVy. The Congress participa- 
tion in the elections must not be merely for winning seats 
or even obtaining majority. At the end of the elections, 
we envisage no hfeless Convention as in 1937. We must 
iorge out of the elections a Constituent Authority strong 
enough to assert Indian people’s will against the British 
rulers and their satellites in the country. Tt will be re- 
membered that the electors of Paris,” says a historian of the ’ 
Trench Revolution, “instead of dispersing after the elec- 
tion, had continued their, organization.” They built up a 
militia of their own called the National Guards. Vast 
social changes never occur peacefully. Powerful sanctions 
.have to be forged to achieve major turnovers in history. 
Electoral triumph will be barren unless out of the elections 
. a powerful Authority buUt on the organised might of the 
people is created. “Quit India” must be followed not by a 
"tame acceptance of British-made "constitution-making 
hody” — ^which will be merely a repetition of the innumer- 
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able Round Table Conferences we have had in the past- 
hut by the forging of a Constituent Authority. . 

If -this perspective is accepted the v7ork for eveiy. Nation- ' 
allst— whatever his community or class, is clearly mapped., 
out before him. Rallying of all Nationalist elements among 
the Muslims against the League is an important step in the 
creation of .the Constituent Authority. The final abandon- 
ment of the^policy of appeasement of - the Muslim League 
will automatically rally the Muslim Nationalists on the Con- 
gress side. T^e reorganisation of the Congress will then be 
aimed towards creating greater mass strength behind the 
Congress and a . necessary part of the work will be the ruth- 
less liquidation of the lingering influence enjoyed by dis- 
ruptionist and anti-national groups like the Communists 
and the Royists among the labouring classes. 

Let the ..Congress focus' the country’s attention not on 
what Lord Wavell is going to bring in his mental bag, but, 
on the .coming elections . which have to be fought on the 
slogan of “Quit India” that has to -be implemented by the. 

. forging of an Invincible mass organisation that can function 
as the Constituent Authority. If the British do not volun- 
tarily abdicate we must p^cepaxe for their compulsory- 
liquidation. . , ■ .; 


CHAPTER X 

CONFERENCE SIDELIGHTS 

Conference Sidelights.— Without Comment and. without 
apologies. It is easy to.be wise after the event — even then 
so what? Tictimsr-Mainly Politicians, Special Correspon- 
dents & Newspaper Headlines. ^ 

, 1. Ootacaniund, June 22.-r-Mr. V. PxUay, M.L.A., a.Sche-- 
duled Caste leader, in a statement welcoming the British. 
.Government’s proposals says, “I feel the- retention, of the . 
Viceroy’s veto is necessary.”, , - , ■ . 

2. Simla, June 24.— Hindu Sabha volunteers who staged, 
hostile demonstrations against Gandhiji on.his ar'rival'ttus 
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morning threw a few black flags into Mahatma’s car and. 
shouted slogans, ■ “Boycott Wavell Proposals, do not sell 
Hindu rights and Savarkarji ” , 

3. Qadian, June 23.— “The Wavell ofler is a divine offer 
to India and it would be most unfortunate for her ..to reject- 
it,” declared Hazirat Mirza Bashir-ud-din Mahmmud. 
Ahmad, head, of the Ahmedia community. 

4. Bombay, June 23. — ^“Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that the 
Wavell Plan was better than the Desai-Liaquat Formula,, 
for eliding the political deadlock.” 

5. Simla, June. 23. — ^“This beautiful 7,000 feet high 
Himalayan hill station, where many chapters in India’s 
legislative history have been written, will tomorrow become 
the venue of a conference, on the result of which will de- 
pend the future of India’s millions for many decades.” 
— ‘special correspondent.’ 

6. Simla, June 24. — ^“A friend of mine convinced me that- 
a change had come over the ofBcial atmosphere and even. 
European Ofidciais have started saying Gandhiji”. — ^"A Spe- 
cial Correspondent.” 

7. Simla, June 25.— “Somebody irreverently described, 
the gathering of invitees as a parade of acceptors with the.. 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi as a fluke.” 

, "Mr. Bhulabhai must be the most happy man as he- 
watched his work going another step ahead.” — ^“A Special 
Correspondent.” 

8. Bombay, June. 26.— The Bombay Parsi Association 
sent a telegram to the Viceroy reminding him "of the- 
assurances given by the Secretary of State for India that 
the rights and privileges of those who have helped the war- 
effort wiU not be ignored.” 

* 9. Simla, June 26.— “I had no idea to kill Rajaji, I only- 
wanted to punish him — Mr. L. G. Thatte, after his attempt- 
ed assault on Madras ex-Premier. The weapon was a three 
feet long lathi.” 

10. Simla, June 27. — ^"If you really desire to improve and 
save our country morally and physically, please introduce 
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total prohibition , throughout India at any ' cost. 
■“Drunkard” in a telegram to Maulana Azad and others. . 

11. Simla, June 27.— Headlines; "Grand Victory For The 

Dongress.” ' ' , • 

“Jinnah Eats Humble Pie.” "Non-League Muslims For 
The Executive Council.” 

12. Simla, June 27. — ^"Communists are acting as ambas- 

^sadors of goodwill between contending parties.”— A Special 
Correspondent. • ■ 

13. Simla, June 27.— Headlines “Wavell Plan Gets 
‘Through.” 

• 14. San Francisco, June .25. — "Being interviewed Sir 
■Ramaswami refused to comment on the developments in 
India. 1 have been reliably informed that he feels any 
comments he may make, are likely to be misunderstood and 
people in India may think his comments are “inspired.” 
However I gather from the same source that he is most 
-anxious to get back to. India as soon as possible, and render 
any assistance that he could at this juncture. He considers 
;it very unfortunate that both he and Sir Ardeshir Dalai 
“were out of India at this stage. He feels both he and Sir 
-Ardeshir, having practical experience in the Executive 
Council, could give sound advice in the interest of the 
-country.” . 

. “He is reported to have said that he was not at all wor- 
Tied about the Viceroy’s veto power. He asserts that if a 
man like him could hold his own imder the present system 
- . - .”— A Special Representative. * 

15. New Delhi, July 3— Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, in an 
interview said: — 

“I can only say that all circumstances, internal and. in- 
ternational, including the Congress struggle, the impossibi- 
lity of carrying on the Government without the support of 
the Congress and the .'people, have compelled the British , 
Government to transfer power to India. Sooner or later, 
♦they had to adopt this coiirse. This, they should have done 
«arher, as it is, in their own inteirest.. But better late than 
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never.. We should not go into the reasons why they chose- 
this particular moment to transfer power.” 

. 16. New Delhi, July 4.— Headlines: — ^“Majority of Shias 
Not In Muslim League.” “Hooseinbhoy Lalljee’s Appeal To 
Viceroy For Protection.” ’ ' 

- 17. Simla, July 5. — “As regards India's foreign policy and. 
participation in war the Maulana had made it clear that, 
though the Congress would fully co-operate to bring about 
total unconditional surrender to Japan, it would be no party 
for the furtherance of imperialistic designs of Western 
Powers in the Middle Eastern and Far Eastern countries.. 
The Congress stood for freedom for all and a”fe such she 
would demand freedom for the people of Burma, Malaya, 
Dutch East Indies, Iraq, Syria, Arabia and Iran.” 

18. ■' Simla, July 11.— -Wavell Plan will go through. Des- 
pite Jinnah.” "CH. Gives two solid Reasons for Hope.” 

"But we have to put aside depression on the strength of 
two solid reasons. One is that the British plan was initiat- 
ed with full knowledge of the intransigent attitude of the- 
Muslim League and Lord Wavell, from the outset, had re- 
fused to give any assurance to the League Leader that- 
nothing would be done unless he gave his consent. We 
have, therefore, reasons to hope for the plan to go through, 
inspite of the League’s attitude. The other ground is that,, 
for the first time in Congress history. Congress leaders have- 
thrown their' whole weight into the plan and the British 
Government has every reason to put the Government of 
India on a firm and popular basis and end the present 
strain on Indo-British feeling.” 

19. Simla July 13. — ^“Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, in an in- 
terview to the Associated Press said: “It seems we had 
misunderstood Lord Wavell’s purpose in summoning the 
Conference. If it was only to get Mr. Jmnah to agree, and 
failing it, we had to disperse, we would have told Lord 
Wavell that it would be waste of energy.” 

■ 20. Simla, July 14. — ^“Lord Wavell ultimately must func- 
tion within the limits of British policy. Congressmen must 
function within the limits of Indian nationalism and Indian 
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Independence. What Mr. Jinnah’s urges and limitations 
:are I am not competent to say.”— Pandit Nehru. 

21-. Simla, July 15.— “Hindu Maha Sabha has a bright 
Juture in the political field as it advocates pure nationalism 


“My own point qf view, however, is entirely hatiohalisftc 
. . . and my slogan is, “India first and communities after- 
“wards.”— Dr. N. B. Khare, on Simla Conference. 

22. Agra, July 18.— “Mahatma Gandhi’s special train had 
two third class coaches and a guard’s coach.” 

1 London,' July 20. — “ Gandhi-Like statement of Lord 

Wavell/' — New Statesman & Nation. 

23. Simla, July 20.— In a Review of the Conference — 

Special Correspondent writes, “There was much heart- 
hreaking when the Congress panel was announced. Hiula- , .■ 
bliai, was left out — ^the man who made the Conference ^ 
.possible.” . ' ■ ^ ' 

24. New Delhi, July 21. — ^“Certain proposals were evolved 
by Mr. G. M. Syed and Sheikh Abdul Majid, Muslim Leaguers 
from Sind and they discussed them with. Ivir. Asaf Ali, mem- " 
ber of the Congress Working Committee, who was staying 
next door to them. in the Cecil Hotel.- Ihe proposals,-it is' 
said, found favour with him and they were then discussed ' 
separately with.Maulana Azad and Mr. Jiimah. All seemed 
inclined to favour them. ■ The matter was pursued further 
'.and'fi'om “Armsdell” a telephone was put to. Mr. Jmnah at 
the Cecil Hotel. “Any proposals?” enquired Pandit Pant on 
'.behalf of the Congress President. 

“No. Any Proposals from the Congress?” retorted Mr. 
■Jinnah. ' “ 

“No,” closed Pandit Pant. , ' ' , , 

Because none would take the authorship of the proposals 
-and thereby lower the prestige, the proposals feU through.” 

25. Bombay, July 23.— “Some invisible hand" says, Mr. 
'Savarkar, “seems- to have held back the hand of the Con- 
gressites with which they were -going to sign a most humi- 
liating anti-Hindu scheme.”.’ ' , ■ ' , ; 
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26. Inside Dope— “According to available back . stairs 
jiews service, the confounding of Mr. Jhmah was the most 
important thing that happened in Simla. One account 
states that at the first session of the Conference, after the 
.'Viceroy and the Maulana had spoken,, the Quaid-e-Azam 
made' his claim for dictatorial powers in respect of Muslim 
representation, thereby provoking both Dr. Khan Saheb and 
.Major Khizar Hyat Khan to protest.. This is reported to 
have made Mr. Jinnah so angry that his eloquence took on 
the appearance of inconsequent anger and illogical repeti- 
tion of cliches. The assembled leaders are reported to have 
laughed — a kind of behaviour that no well brought up dic- 
tator can tolerate. Driven to further inconvenience, the 
•Quaide Azam ended upon a note of inconclusive splutter- 
ing. When he was followed by Dr. Bannerji, Mr. Jirmah 
■claimed the right to further self-expression', as his reason- 
ing had not been complete. H. E. the President of -the 
■Conference permitted him further time. Mr. Jinnah used 
this to further himself into a gust of anger. Neither he, 
■ nor those who heard him were aware of -what he was talk- 
ing. But that was a matter of detail that should have been 
overlooked and was not. Again he sat down and again Dr. 
Bannerji got up whereupon Mr. Jinnah complained that 
he was being interrupted. Dr. Bannerji sought the protec- 
tion of the Chair, complaining that it was he who was behig 
interrupted. The President had to decide — ^After all he was 
the Saheb who had dedicated himself to work for peace in 
a room full of quarrelling Indians. And he awarded the 
decision in favour of Dr. Baimerji,. thereby making it clear 
to Mr. Jinnah that the Viceregal veto in the future National 
Government might not always be in his favour. Every one 
tittered, and tittering certainly does not agree v?ith the 
tempers of Quaide Azams.’’ 

Birbal in “Attitudes Latitudes,” on 21-7-’45, in the 
-Bpmbay Chronicle.’ . . _ 



APPENDIX I 

CRIPPS OFFER ^ • 

“His Majesty’s Government having considered the anxie- 
ties expressed -in this country and in India as to the fulfil- 
ment of promises made in regard to- the future of India^ 
have decided to lay down in precise and clear terms the- 
steps which they propose shall be taken -for the earliest 
possible realization of self-government in India. The ob- 
ject is the creation of a new Indian Union which shall con- 
stitute a Dominion associated with the United Kingdom and, 
other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown but 
equal to, them in everj’’ respect, in no way subordinate in any 
aspect of its domestic and external affairs. 

His Majesty’s Government therefore make the following: 
declaration ; 

(a) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities steps shall 
be taken" to set up in India in liianner' described hereafter 
an elected body charged with the task of framing a new 
constitution for India. - 

(b) Provision shall be made as set out below, for parti- 
cipation of Indian States in the constitution-making body. 

(c) His Majesty's Government undertake to' accept and. 

implement forth-with the constitution so framed subject-, 
only to : • 

I. The right of any province of British India that is not- 
prepared to accept the new constitution, to retain its pre- 
sent constitutional position,- provision being made for its 
subsequent accession if it so desires. 

With such non-acceding provinces should they .so desire,. 
His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to agree upon, 
a new constitution giving them the same full status as the 
Indian Union and' arrived at by. a procedure analogous to , 
that here laid down. - , . - 

H. Hie signing of a treaty- which shall be negotiated 
between His Majesty’s Government and the constitution- 
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making body. This Treaty will cover all necessary matters 
arising out of the complete tra,nsfer of responsibility from 
British to Indian hands, it will make provision, in aecord- 
ance with undertakings given by His Majesty’s Government, 
for the protection of racial and religious minorities, but will 
not impose any restriction on the power of the Indian Union 
to decide in future its relationship to other member States 
of the British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects, to adhere to the 
constitution it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of 
its treaty arrangements so far as this may be required in 
the new situation. 

(d) The constitution-making body shall be composed as 
. follows'unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal 
communities agree upon some other form- before the. end 
of hostilities. 

Immediately upon the result, being known of provincial 
elections which will be necessjory at the end .of hostilities 
the entire membership of the Lower House of Provincial 
Legislatures shall, as a single electoral college, proceed to 
election of the constitution-making body by the system of 
proportional representation. This' new body shall be in 
number about 1/lOth of the number of the electoral college. 

Indian States shaU be invited to appoint representatives 
in the same proportion as to their total population as In the 
case of representatives of British India as a whole and with 
,the same powers as British Indian members. 

(e) During the critical period which now faces India 
arid until the new constitution can be framed, His Majesty’s 
Government must inevitably be^ the responsibility for and 
-retain the control and direction of the Defence of India as 
part of their world war effort but the task of organizing to 
the full the military, moral and material resources of India 
must be the responsibility of the Government of India with 
the co-operation of the peoples of India. His Majesty’s 
Government desire and invite the immediate and effective 
participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the 
Indian people in the counsels of their countryi of the Com- 
monwealth and of the United Nations. Thus they will be 
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enabled to give their active and' constructive help in the dis- 
charge of a task which is vast and essential for the future 
■freedom of India." 


APPENDIX II 

C. B. FOBIVIULA; , . 

• 1, Subject to the terms set out below as regards the con- 
stitution for ‘Free India,’ the Muslim League endorses the 
Indian demand for Independence and will co-operate with 
the Congress in the formation of a provisional interim Gov- 
ernment for the transitional period. 

■ 2.’ After the termination of the war, a commission shall 
be appointed 'for demarcating contiguous districts in the 
north-west and east of India, wherein Muslim population is 
in majority. In the ajreas thus demarcated, a plebiscite of 
all the inhabitants held on: the basis of adult suffrage or 
other practicable franchise shall ultimately decide, the issue 
pf -separation from Hindustan. If the majority decide, in 
favour of forming a. sovereign State separate from Hindus- 
tan, such decision shall be given effect to, without prejudice 
to the right of district.,on the border to choose to join either 
State, ■ 

■ 3, :It will be open to all parties to advocate their points 
of view, before the plebiscite is held. 

4.; ;In the event of separation mutual agreements shall ^be 
entered into for safeguarding defence, and commerce, and 
communications and for other essential purposes. 

, 5. Any transfer of population shall only be on an abso- 
lutely volimtafy -basis. ■ 

-6; These .terms shall be binding only in case of transfer 
by Britain of full power and responsibility fpr the Govern- 
ment of India. . ■ 


APPENDIX III 

WAVELL-GANDHI CORRESPONDENCE, 

• The. following -telegrams were exchanged between the 
-Viceroy ..and Mahatmaji. , 
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Telegram dated the 14th June, 1945 from the Viceroy to 
Gandhiji: 

“You may have heard my. broadcast this evening. The 
text and that of the Secretary of State’s simultaneous 
announcement in Parliament will appear in newspapers 
tomorrow. 

"I hope you will agree to attend the Conference, which I 
have proposed. I have suggested 11 a.m. on 25th June at the 
Viceregal Lodge, Simla, for the first meeting. 

"If you accept my invitation, I should welcome a <^cus- 
sion with you before the opening of the Conference and 
suggest, subject to your convenience 3 p.m. on the 24th June 
at Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 

‘T have arranged to make a bungalow called ‘Dell,’ avail- 
able for you in the hope that you will accept.” 

Telegram dated the 14th June, from’ Gandhiji to the 
Viceroy; 

• “Have read in the Viceregal broadcast my name mention- 
ed as an invitee, I have repeatedly made clear that I re- 
present no institution. Therefore, I must not . attend as 
representing the Congress. That function belongs to the 
Congress President or whomsoever he nominates. I send 
earliest intimation in order to avoid misunderstandings or 
misconception.” 

Telegram dated the I5th June, 1945 from the Viceroy to 
Gandhiji: 

“Thanks for your telegram of 14th. 'Whatever the tech- 
nical position may be I shall value your help and hope you 
will accept the invitation which was telegraphed to you last 
night. As regards representation of Congress, perhaps you 
will kindly let me have your final views, after further con- 
siderations and any consultations you think necessary. I 
know you will appreciate the importance and difficulty of 
the task I have rmdertaken and do all you can to help.” 

Telegram dated the 15th Jime, 1945 from Gandhiji to 
the Viceroy: 

• “Received kind wire of invitation. For reasons given in 
my wire sent you last night, I have no place in your confe- 
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rerice. . As an individual I can only tender advice. May I 
then say that there are no caste and casteless Hindus who 
are at all politically- minded? - Therefore, the word rhgs 
untrue and . offensive. Who will represent them at your 
table ? Not Congress which seeks to represent without dis- 
tinction all Indians w;2io desire and work for Independence. 
Hence the existence of Hindu Mahasabha claiming' to repre- 
sent Hindus as such. • I apprehend that even that body will . 
disclaim representing Caste Hindus. 

• Moreover broadcast ■ seems rigorously to exclude use of 

.word independence. Accordingly it seems to me to demand - 
revision to bring it in line with modern Indian thought. I 
suggest publication four wires,” ’ - . ■ , 

Telegram dated 16th June, 1945 from Gandhiji to the 
Viceroy: . • ' ^ 

. “In reply- to your telegram, of yesteday, I am posting, 
letter”. -■.-r " : ' 

Telegram dated 16th June, 1945 from the Viceroy to 
Gandhiji. 

"Many, thanks for your telegram 'of 15 th, Jurie.- I have 
nlso seen your statement in' today’s newspapers. 

regards your attendance -at the Conference I will 
await your letter referred to in your telegram of June 16th 
which I have just received. . • 

“i assure you term “Caste Hindus"^ was not used with 
■offensive intention, JVIeaning is that there should be equa- 
lity between Muslims and .Hindus other than members of 
Scheduled ,;Castes. Subject to this, exact composition of 
Council wouldi of course have to be decided after discussion 
at Conference. ' ' .r . ' 

' “On question of independence , I invite your attention to 
Secretary o'f State’s speech to Parliament on 14th June as 
published in iridian press. Following is the relevant pass- 
age . which begins : 

“The offer of March, 1942, stands in its entirety. That 

• offer is based on two main principles.. First, no limit is 
■ set 'to India's freedbm^th decide her oim. destiny whether 
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as a free partner in the Commonwealth or even without 
it. Second, that this can only be achieved under a coh- 
. stiWtion or constitutions framed by Indians to which the 
main elenients are consenting.” 

' “It would not be practicable to modify the terms of my 
broadcast. This is only a. simple statement on the' proposals 
approved by His Majesty’s Government, and my intention is 
" to deal at the Conference itself with any points requiring 
clarification. I do not think it advisable to enter into de- 
tailed discussion before the Conference which I hope as you 
do yourself, will be held in a friendly atmosphere and with- 
out party bitterness. , > ^ 

. As you suggest, I am releasing our telegrams to the Press.’.’ 

'The following is the text of correspondenOe between 
them:— 

Letter dated 16th June, 1945, from IVIr. M. K. Gandhi to 
H. E. the Viceroy: 

‘‘Dear Friend” I thank you for your telegram of yesterday 
received at, 3-45 p.m. My second telegram acknowledging 
your kind telegraphic invitation evidently crossed yours. I 
am sending you this letter in reply, instead of vnring, be- 
cause I am anxious that you should understand niy position 
thoroughly. However, I am sending you a wire intimating 
the despatch of this letter. For ready reference, I am en- 
closing herewith a copy of my Press message which was 
issued yesterday in the morning. I would like you to go 
through it. . ' 

“While it is true that my position is technical, the reality 
of it is truer. My official and legal connection with the 
Congress was deliberately, , and with consent of All-India 
Congress Committee, severed in order to enable me all the 
better to serve the common cause. This position, there- 
fore, cannot -be changed at will. In the forthcoming offi-, 
cial Conference I’ can have no official position. My pre- 
sence in it will change the official colour, unless I became 
an official representative of the Congress. But if you think 
that my help is desirable and that without being a mem- 
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ber of the Conference I am likely to be useful I shall make 
it a point to be at your service before and even during the 
Conference proceedings, , assuming, , of course, that the 
Working Committee wishes likewise, 

"I want to cite an analogy. You may have known the 
late Deenabandhu, as C. - P. Andrews was affectionately 
called by us. He severed his official connection with the 
Cambridge Mission and the Church in order to serve reli- 
gion, India and humanity better. The position he occupied 
as a:' valuable link between India and England whether, 
official or non-official and between all classes and parties, 
grew as days went. If I can, I would love, to occupy such 
a position. It may never come to me. Man can but try. 

You have, suggested further consideration and consulta- 
tion, both of which I have done. I am within an easy dis- 
tance of Yefavda Central Prison, where Sirdar VaUabh- 
bhai Patel and Shri Shankarrao Deo were recently trans- 
ferred from Ahmednagar Fort. Almost immediately after . 
their discharge from the jail yesterday, they motored to 
Panchgani and are still with me. I have shown them all 
the necessary papers and they concur with me in what I 
am . writing. 

"In the task you have undertaken, of which I hope, I ’ 
fully appreciate the difficulty and delicacy, you certainly 
- need the assistance and goodwill of all the parties you can. 
The Congress help you naturally cannot have without the 
Congress being officially represented at your table. The 
first and also perhaps the main .purpose of the discharge 
of the remaining members of the Working Committee will 
be frustrated unless you secure the presence at your table 
of the Presidient of the Congress or whomsoeyer he and 
his Committee may appoint for the purpose, if my sup- 
position is correct, my immediate .advice is that you should 
•invite the President of , the Congress. I expect that the 
ban on the Congress has been or will be lifted to the extent 
it. still -exists. ' ■ 

I am, Yours smcerely, . 

M. K. GANDHI." 
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. Telegram dated 17tb June from H. E. the Viceroy, to Mr. 
RL K. Gandhi: . , 

' Thank you for your letter of- 15th June. I xinderstand 
your position. I am looking forward to seeing you on 24th 
and hope means may he found for you to take part in Con- 
ference. I shall be grateful if you will communicate the- 
.following message to Maulana Abul KaJam Azad from me: 

“I invite you to attend or to nominate duly authorised 
representative to attend conference at Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla at 10-30 a.m. oh Monday 25th June. . Accommoda- 
tion will be arranged for representative if required.” 

"I have not released your letter or this telegrain to the 
Press but have no objection to their being published.” 

Telegram dated the I7th June, from Mr. M. K. Gandhi, 
to H. E.. the Viceroy: 

“Deeply appreciate your wire received yesterday evening. 
In order to regularise' the procedure and facilitate despatch 
of work without disturbing the number of members of the 
Conference, I suggest immediate invitation to Congress 
President to attend Conference or depute Congress nomi- 
nee. 

“If fixity of parity between Caste 'Hindus and Muslims is 
unchangeable religious divisibn will become officially ste- 
reotpyed on the eve of independence. Personally,.! can 
never subscribe- to it nor Congress if I know its mind. In 
spite of ha-ving - pverwhehningly Hindu membership. Con- 
gress has striven to be purely political. ■ I am quite capable 
of advising Congress to nominate all non-Hindus and most- 
decidedly non-caste Hindus. You will quite unconsciously 
but equally surely defeat the purpose of the Conference, if- 
parity between caste Hindus and Muslims is imalterable. 
Parity between Congress and League is unuhderstandable. 

I am eager to help you and the British people, but not at 
the sacrifice of fundamental and universal principles. For, 
it -will be no help. .If you desire the text .of yesterday’s 
letter earher, I can telegraph its contents.” 

Telegram dated 17th June from Mr. RL K. Gandhi, to 
H. E, the Viceroy:. 
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, “Many thanks for your prompt reply to my letter of 16th. 
But in the absence”'' of reply to my. wire of even date, you 
. will, admit that Congress position and mine remains un- 
certain. Hence I must not, even on your behalf invite the 
President without the, acceptance of my necessary amend- 
ment. You will not, and . cannot,- according to your, wire of 
i6th let.the Conference discuss-the question. Therefore to 
my great regret, I have taken no action on your wire un- 
der reply. The Working Committee has not still been call- 
ed. Private telegraphic communication is tardy. Time 
appears to be against the date fixed by you. With all liiy 
willingness to help, I hope you .will appreciate unavoidable 
delay.- I, suggest your altering the date and clarifying the 
issue raised by me and if the clarification is satisfactory, I 
am' sending your, invitation directly for avoiding delay. 
I should inform you that Congress Premiers are held up 
pending Working Committee’s decision. I am not-releas- 
ihg these communications pendmg final decision. But in 
this you shall judge.” . 

Teiegram dated 18th June, from the H, . E. the Viceroy 
to Mr. M. K. Gandhi; 

“Thank you for your two telegrams of yesterday. I think, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad should have my invitation as 
soon as possible, and I have accordingly telegraphed it to 
hiiri at Calcutta. 

“Mr. Amery’s statement in Parliament and my broadcast 
constitute ! terms of reference' to Conference which I'stiil 
hope ’Will assemble at Simla on 25th. I, clearlly cannot 
change my broadcast and I have already told you', I do not 
think it desirable -to discuss' its details before the Coirfer-- 
ence. None of the persons or parties concerned is expected 
or; required to accept or reject the proposals now.. The- 
bnly immediate question is whether the proposals are worth. - 
discussing at the Conference a,nd it is to that question that 
an answer will be most helpful. I, still think the Confer- 
ence should assemble on 25th. It may last some time and 
delay, before it begins will not improve' prospects of sue- - 
‘ cess. I am releasing your letter of 18th June,' my telegrams 
of 17th June' and. this telegram to the, press." . ■ 



Teleffram dated June 18 from Mabatma GandHi to H. k, 
the Viceroy: ' , 

.The following is the full text of the tele^am: ' ■ 

“Grateful for your prompt, frank and full reply and also 
for directly -inviting the Maulana Saheb. Members, -being 
free at the Conference to accept or reject the proposals, 
clears the ground for the invitees to attend the Conference. 
This leaves them free to discuss the ‘pros’ and 'cons’ sit the 
Conference. . - , ' . - . , - ' i 

“My objection to the inevitability of parity between 
Muslims and Caste Hindus stands. If that view is in- 
capable of being altered by the British G6vemment-my 
advice to the Congress will be not to participate in the 
formation of an Executive Council. 

"The Congress has never identified itself with Caste or 
non-caste Hindus and never can, even to gain independ- 
ence, which will be one sided, untrue and suicidal. The 
Congress, to justify its existence' for winning the independ- 
ence of India, must remain for ever free to choose the best 
men and women from, all castes and, I hope, always will. 
That it has for the sake of conciliating the minorities' 
chosen men to represent them though they have been, less 
than best, redounds to its credit, but that can never be 
pleaded to justify or perpetuate distinction based on caste 
or creed. 'The Hindu Mahasabha.is the body claimhig to 
represent solely Hindu interests. s . ‘ 

, “Subject to' the Working Cominittee’s wishes, I shall hope 
to present myself at Simla on the 24th instant, but owing 
to my strong views, you can cancel the engagement with- 
out the least offence. I expect that this '•wire and reply if 
any will be published. I am leaving for Poona on Tuesday 
at 2 pjn.” . , 


APPENDIX IV 

JINNAH-WAVELL CORRESPONDENCE 

The following telegrams were exchanged between Mr. 
Jinnah and the Viceroy: ' , . 
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* dCelegram from Lord WaveU dated New Delhi, June 14; 

“You may have heard my broadcast this evening. . The 
text .and that of the Secretary of State’s simultaneous an- 
nouncement in Parliament will appear in newspapers to- 
morrow. I hope you will agree to attend the Conference 
which ! have proposed. I have suggested 11 a.ni. on June, 
25, at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, for first meeting, if you 
accept my, .invitation I should welcome a discussion with 
you before opening Conference and suggest subject, to your 
t;. convenience 5 p.m. .on June 24 at Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 
I have had accommodation reserved for you at Cecil Hotel 
in hope that you will accept.— Viceroy. 

Telegram from Rlr. Jinnah to His Excellency Lord Wavell, 
dated June 15. 

“Your invitation Jmie 14. Shall be glad meet you on 
June 24, for discussion but as regards your proposals parti- 
; cularly Conference require clarification which I hope, will 
be available at. our meeting on June 24. This will enable 
me to consult my Working Committee in the hght of such 
clarifications and de^cide upon our course of action. May 
I request you, therefore, to postpone date Conference for 
fortnight as. time fixed is too short for a meeting of the 
Working Committee members all over India. L reciprocate 
your appeal for co-operation and goodwill and hope that 
the Muslim League will make its contribution to any just 
and reasonable interim provisional settlement. Please reply. 
Jinnah." 

The Viceroy in a telegram to Mr. Jinnah said: 

“I have now received your telegram to me of 15th' June. 

I am grateful for your assurance of co-operation; My 
broadcast was a very simple statement of the proposals and 
my intention is^ to deal at the Conference itself, wfih any 
points requiring clarification. I do- not think it advisable 
to .enter into- detailed discussions before the Conference 
meets. I would, therefore, prefer to adhere to the date for 
opening of. Conference on. June 25 and -hope that you will 
attend. ; . . ’ 
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"Perhaps you could arrange for your Committee to. meet 
in Simla on. Jime. 24. As your telegram has been published, 
i am sending this to press." . : 

Mr.-Jinnah sent the following telegram to the Viceroy: 

"Received your telegram of 16th. I note that your inten- 
tion is to deal 'at the Conference itself with any points re- 
quiring clarification. It, therefore, follows, that tin we have 
a complete picture of your proposals as details would be no 
less vital than the fundamentals, we shaU not be able to, 
deal with them. Until I know fuH details of the scheme and 
am in a position to" place the entire scheme before my 
Working Committee, it will serve no useful purpose to con- 
vene the , meeting. Further, I hope that you will under- 
stand that calling Working Committee meeting at Simla, 
as suggested by you on or before 25th is fraught with diffi- 
culties. First, they will be kept waiting indefinitely tiU the 
Conference concludes. Second, it would not be easy, for 
me to make arrangements for their suitable accommoda-' 
tion and travel from various provinces within the short 
time available. However, after my meeting you on 24th 
for discussion as ^ggested by you, I -may be in a better 
position to understand the situation and arrange things 
accordingly.” 

The Viceroy sent the following telegram dated June 17 
to IVIr. Jiimah: ^ 

“Thank you for your telegram of June 16. May I take it 

(a) that you and others invited who are members of the 
Muslim League will attend the Conference on the 25th but 

(b) that you will wish to consult your Working Committee 
when the proposals have been made clear to you at the 
Conference. I suggest that a long adjournment of the' Con- 
ference might be most inconvenient to others attending 
the Conference and that your Committee might meet in 
SJmla before the end of June. I would do my best to ar- 
range travel and accommodation. But accommodation is 
very difficult and if the members of your Committee can 
stay with friends to the greatest possible extent, I shall be 
obliged.” 
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wavell-jinnah correspondence— letters 

The f oUowing is the text of the correspondence : - 

Letter from the Secretary to the Governor-General to 
IVIr. Jinnah, dated Simla, June 39, ’45; - 

.. .“Dear Mr. Jinnah— The following is the action which His 
Excellency would like you to take,- if after consultation "Rlth 
your Working Con^ittee, you are able to accept the sug- 
gestion he made at this morning’s meeting of the Con- 
ference. ■ 

1. To prepare and send him a list giving the’ names 
of members of the Muslim League who in your opinion 

; could suitably be included in the proposed Executive 
Council. The number of names in this list should be 
not less than eight or more than 13. 

2. If you .think you can usefully suggest, . for pos- 
sible-inclusion in the Executive Council, the names of 
persons of .any community, who , are not members of 
.the Muslim League, you are at liberty to add them to 

/ ■ your list, 'keeping them distinct from the names of 
■ • - Muslim League members. , , , 

His Excellency’s intention is to • scrutinise the, lists sent 
/.to hirri and to see whether, from theih;, and possibly from 
additional names of his own, he can, on paper, form an 
Executive Council likely to be acceptable to the ' parties , 
and to His Majesty’s Government. If so, he will consult 
leaders, including yourseK,,and thereafter decide whether 
it is worth while making definite proposals to the Confer- 
ence. Yours Sincerely, (Secretary)”. 

Letter front DEr. Jinnah to Lord WaveU, dated July 7, ’45: 

“Dear Lord WaveU, I placed before my Working Commit- 
, tee the suggestions made by Your Excellency at the last 
meeting of the Conference and communicated to me by 
your Private Secretary in his letter dated the 29th June, 
’45. The Working Commitee, after careful consideration, 

desire me to convey to- you their views which are: 

1. With regard to your suggestion for , submitting a pa- 
nel of names of the members of the Muslim League for 
inclusion in the proposed Executive Council, the . Working 
Committee, desires to point out that when a similar pro- 
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posal -was made by Your Excellency’s predecessor, Lord 
Linlithgow, in connection with his offer of August ’40, the 
Working Committee opposed it and, when its objections 
were brought to the notice of Lord Linlithgow, he dropped 
the proposal and suggested another altema,tive in his let- 
ter dated the 25th of September, ’40, addressed to the 
President of the All-India Muslim League, an extract from 
which is given; 

“I appreciate, however, the difiBculties which, you 
made it clear to me, confronted, you in connection with 
the formulation of the panel which I had earlier, sug- 
gested to you, and in the light of our discussion I am 
content that the selection of representatives, -w^e 
resting with the Governor-General, should be based 
in the case of the Muslim League (arid, should they so 
desire, of the other parties to be represented in my 
Council) not on a panel formally submitted, but on 
confidential discussion between the leader of the party 
concerned and myself.” 

This alternative was acceptable to the Muslim League. 
'The Working Committee is of the opinion that the proce- 
dure settled on the, previous occasion should be followed 
In the present case so far as the Muslim League Is con- 
cerned. . • ' 

, 2, Further, the Working Committee is emphatically of 
the opinion that all the Muslim members of the proposed 
■Executive Council should be chosen, from the Muslim Lea- 
gue,, subject to a confidential discussion between Your 
Excellency and the President of the Muslim League, be- 
fore they are finally recommended by you to the Crown 
for appointment. 

The Working Committee feels very strongly on this point 
and regards it as one of the fundamental principles. 

.3. Besides the foregoing, certain other points were also 
-discussed in the Working Committee, particularly the ques- 
tion of providing an effective safeguard against unfair de- 
cisions of the majority. While the Committee appreciated 
the remarks in the -.statement of the Secretary of State in 
the House of Commons that the power of veto will be ex- 
ercised by the Viceroy to protect the minority interests, 
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it was felt that ’some other effective safeguards would be 
necessaiy in the interest of the smooth working of the in- 
terim arrangement. It was, however, thought that Ihis 
question could be settled after the strength and the com- 
position of the Executive Council was decided upon. 

I have given in the above paragraphs the unanimous opi- 
nion of my Working Committee and I am ready and willing, 
if you so desire, to meet you and explain the reasons and 
the grounds for the , decision arrived at by the Working 
Committee. Yours Smcerely (M. A. JINNAH). 

Letter from Sir Evan Jenkins to Mr. Jinnah, dated July 
9, ’45: 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah. — ^His Excellency asks me to thank you 
for your letter of 7th July, and to say that he wni be glad to 
see you at 4 p.m. this afternoon, or later this afternoon, if’ 
that is more convenient to you. Perhaps you "would be 
kind enough to ask your secretary to ring me up and con- 
firm the time.— Yours Sincerely, E. M, Jenkins.” 

Letter from Lord Wavell to Mr. Jinnah, dated July 9, ’45:. 

, "Dear klr. Jinnah,— At the end of our talk yesterday 
evening you said that I could make your problem easier it 
I replied in' writing to. your letter of 7th’ July. I do not 
think you expect any comment now on the first and third, 
points in that letter. Our -talks were -concerned mainly . 
with the second point, ‘that all the Muslim members of the 
proposed Executive Council should be chosen from the 

Muslim League Before they are finally recommended to 

the Crown for appointment.' 

“I fully' appreciate your difficulties, but regi'et that I am 
unable to give you the guarantee you wish, i.e., that all the 
Muslim members of the proposed new Council shall ne- 
cessarily be members of the Muslim League. As I explain- 
ed to you, I-cannot commit myself to give similar guarantee 
to any other party. . I liave to attempt to form an Execu- 
tive Council representative, competent, and generally ac- 
ceptable. But of course I cannot compel any person or any , 
party, to co-operate in my own solution if they do not wish 
to do so. , 
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"It will help me greatly if you will let me have names 
from the Muslim League and I' sincerely hope you will do 
so. I asked for eight, but will certainly accept five if you 
do not wish to send more. You can consider later whether 
any solution I put forward is acceptable to you. 

“Durmg the next two or three years decisions of great 
importance will have to be taken by the Government of 

India, whatever its composition may be. These decisions 

on demobilisation, economic development, taxation, trade 
and so on — cannot wait, and it is the hope of H.M.G. that 
the Executive Council responsible for them will be one 
in which- the major political parties are represented. It 
will be, of course, my principal duty to see.fairplay be- 
tween all parties not only in the composition of the propos- 
ed Council but in its working. I need the active help of your 
colleagues and yourself, and I am sure you will give it to 
me. I have no objection to your showing this letter to 
yom* colleagues, but it is not intended for publication — 
Yours Sincerely (Wavell)." 


APPENDIX V 

DESAI-LIAQUAT AGREEHIENT 
The text of the Desai-Liaquat formula; 

(1) Congress and League agree to foivn an interim Na- 
tional Government on the following basis, within the 
framework of the present constitution:— 

(i) Cohgress and League to have an equa^ number of 
seats in the new Executive Council; 

(ii) In such a Government the claims of the Scheduled 
Caste aaid Sikh communities will not be ignored; 

(iii) The Commander-in-Chief to be an ex-Officio mem- 
ber of the Council. 

(2) The Executive Council so constituted will not be 
a party to any measure which has not the support 
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of a majority of the elected members of the Central Legis- 
lature. , , 

' (3) Immediately after assuming office, the new' Gov- 
ernmeiit will release all the rhembers of the Working'Com- 
mittee and other Congressmen. " 

. ,(4) After the formation of the Government in the’ Cen- 
tre, in all the provinces now under Section 93, Congress-; 
League coalition ministries will be formed. 

(5) The Viceroy should be approached to make an offer 
to India on, the above-mentioned lines. 
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